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Radar will make travel 

safer. General Electric 

scientists are working 
along these lines. Among many 
other G-E developments are bet- 
ter street lighting, which reduced 
night traffic accidents in one city 
93 per cent in ten months...a 
tiny gage which prevents acci- (= 
dents to workers around cranes 
--.a new hay-drying system that 
helps prevent farm fires caused 
by storing wet hay. 

Working on developments such 
as these, G-E engineers and re- 
search scientists are helping to 
make life safer for you. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Radar prevents collision. This actual photograph taken on the bridge 
of the “American Mariner,’ U. S. Maritime Service Training Ship, 
shows General Electric’s new peacetime radar Electronic Navigator 
helping plot a safe course. The officer is looking at the G-E Navi- 4 
gator’s radar screen, which shows him the position of the ship and the g 
objects around it. On ships or planes, in fog or darkness, radar will fg 
warn pilots of unseen hazards. 


2-inch doll saves lives. Central character ofan Bug-eyed auto was the car used in development of G-E Sealed Beam 
ingenious apparatus to test street lighting is a headlights adopted by the automobile industry. The Sealed Beam head- 
tiny doll that represents the average pedestrian lamps give more and safer light. Tests show that the average G-E Sealed 
as seen at a distance. The complicated device Beam lamp gives 99 per cent as much light near the end of its life 
measures visibility and glare. It was devised by as it did when brand new. About 45 lamps of Sealed Beam type have 
General Electric engineers to help make streets been developed by General Electric for the Army and Navy. 

and highways safer for night driving. > % > 


The best investment in the world is in your country’s future. 
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' Peace. 


Nationalism 


and After 


By 


Edward Hallett Garr 


International organization, says 


Professor must have “a 
higher ideal than orderly stagna- 


tion.” 


Cate; 


In this timely and stimulat- 
ing book he analyzes the develop- 
ment of nationalism in the past, de- 
scribes its crisis at present, and dis- 
cusses the possibility of a workable 


internationalism for the future, 


| based not on the security of nations 
but on the welfare of individuals. 


Professor Carr is the author of the 
widely discussed Conditions of 
$1.25 


Science 
and the 


Planned State 


By 


John R. Baker 


Believing that central 
would gravely damage science, Dr. 


- Baker has written a readable and 


outspoken book on the rights and 
duties of scientists and their need 
for freedom in the modern state. It 
_ will stir up controversy among peo- 
ple concerned with the effect of 
_ planning in any field of human ac- 


Be icity for persons interested in 


be 
q 
is 
| 


science it is imperative reading. 
fi ae | $1. 75 


planning 


in WAR 
and’PEACE 


By GESSNER G, HAWLEY, 
Chief Technical Editor, Reinhold Publishing Cort 
and SIGMUND W. LEIFSON, 
Professor of Physics, University of Newada 
Here is the step-by- -step s toy, 


understanding of atomic ener 
release, and its harnessing in 


Mr. Hawley informs and teaches, but does it in x 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


REINHOLD 
BOOKS 


of current interest 


a 
THE ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 
By E. F. Burton 
and W, H. Kohl 
SEEING THE 
INVISIBLE! 


interesting and amiable a manner that the ir 
reader is enlight ened and i ins spired. Prot €S30 


for his doctorate wee ‘the ‘brilliant group of 
pioneers at the University of California. 


1.7 


Mr. Hawley’s recent book, “Seeing the Invisible 
(Knopf), about the electron microscope, established 
him as an author who can accurately interpret scien- 
tific developments entertainingly, yet with that rare 
non-boxing precision so greatly to be desired. 


Profusely Illustrated (Ready November) 


THE ART OF BUILDING 
CITIES 


By CAMILLO SITTE; translated from the German 
by Lt. Charles T. Stewart, USNR, former director, 
The Urban Land Institute 


$2.50 


A classic in its field, thoroughly modern in its ap- 
proach-to the problem of urban planning. Its first 
appearance in English will be welcomed by architects 
and city designers. In addition to the original text, it 
features a foreword by the noted architect, Eliel 
Saarinen, and a supplementary chapter by Arthur C. 
Holden, illustrating applications of Sitte’s theories in 
New York and Washington. Sympathetic m treat- 
ment, architecturally sound—above all, practical and 
constructively modern in its outlook. 


Profusely Illustrated 


NEW CITY PATTERNS 
By S. E. SANDERS, Director, ‘City Planning Re- 
search, FWA, PBA, Washington, D. C. 


and A, J. RABUCK, City Planning Research, PBA, 
Washington, D. C. 


One of the most fascinating and truly enjoyable dis- 
cussions on city plannimg, this is thoroughly 
practical and realistic. The text is deyoled ty able 
discussions of the organization of metropolitan plan- 


ning commissions and the exact methods to be fol- 


$5.50 


_ lowed to insure that each new improvement or change 


shall coincide with a oo 
The authors devote much attention to parks, green- 


_ belts, wedges, playgrounds, community shopping and 


parking areas; non-stop highways diverting heavy 
traffic from residential streets. 
$7.50 


Profusely Illustrated (Ready November) 


At Vea? Bookstore or Direct 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


most recent is 
mgs om Concer. Under- 
stand the nature © 


you. 129 Pages. 
trated. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


OF THE TERRAIN 
Maps and Their Use in the 
Field im Peace and War 
By bes A, Musham 
For “mus PCOMStICaS” 


world. * ‘Sportsmen, hikers, 
country eee is gem 


THE PHYSICS 
OF FLICHT 


tomes, Cha + 
supplemented with prob 
lems. 125 Pages. Illas- 
trated. $250 


CITIES OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


A bout the first thing a returning service man wants to 

do is to talk to Mom or Dad—the wife or sweetheart— 

or the baby! Then the rush is on Long Distance — and 
* it’s an extra big rush right now. 


We are putting in new circuits faster than we ever did 
before, but we cannot meet the peak of the returning 
soldiers’ and sailors’ calls. So please do everything you 
~can to keep Long Distance lines clear for service men. 


LISTEN TO '’THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC . 


_. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


kmong Ourselves 


NY LIBERAL CAUSES LOST A STAUNCH sUP- 
jeter in the death of Mrs. Alice Goldmark 
andeis, widow of Associate Justice Louis D. 
undeis of the Supreme Court of the United 
ites, who died suddenly in Washington on 
ttober 12, at the age of seventy-nine. One of 
#2 remarkable sisters —Mrs. Felix Adler, 
}pephine, Pauline, and Susan Goldmark — 
ps. Brandeis was from girlhood interested in 
isial reform and also in the arts. 

FFollowing her marriage to the crusading 
ang Boston lawyer in 1891, she was active in 
|. woman suffrage movement, in drives for 
pgressive labor legislation and its sound ad- 
jpmistration, in Savings Bank Life Insurance, 
: Sacco-Vanzetti case, the World Zionist Or- 
jpaization, the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In 
ent years she devoted herself to improving 
baditions in the Children’s Court in the 
istrict of Columbia, and the prevention. of 
venile delinquency. 

in 1929 Mrs. Brandeis translated the “Re- 
lilections” of her uncle, the noted Viennese 
mposer, Karl Goldmark. A few years later, 
th her sister, Josephine Goldmark, she 
rote “Democracy in Denmark,” a description 
| that country’s success in applying scientific 
tthods to cooperatives, rural education, and 
cial insurance. 

aven this brief record of a long and fraictal 
= must include mention of the Sunday after- 
on teas in the Brandeis’ Washington apart- 
rent. Today: there must be hundreds of the 
‘unger people that Justice and Mrs. Brandeis 
ms brought together who, in their active 
paturity, look back with gratitude to the new 
ntlook on current affairs, the new sense of 
psponsibility for our common welfare, im- 
urted to them in the simple friendliness of 
zat home. 
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HE STATUETTE OF Dr. Busi ON PAGE 428, LIKE 
arry S..Truman’s and Wendell Willkie’s in 
€ July Survey Graphic and Bernard M. Bar- 
“h’s in the October issue, was modeled from | 
ife by the late Max Kalish for his record of 
table Americans of the year 1944. The forty- 
t figures he completed now are in the 
sonian Institution. 


of any of these statuettes (they are about 
inches high) may be purchased by institu- 
and individuals through Mrs. Max Kal- 
1990 Ford Drive, ley elad 6, Ohio. — 
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‘ pee ee who were stateless, co 
or would not go back. 
In Fite Beene and Dachau al 


"Tae: BoarD ©F Dikecrors oF SURVEY hoe 


ciates invite you to meet By hear a fellow | 
F 


eer) hey BART Ge <Higiaow: eee ie 
whose i incisive report to President Truman is e 
of history—and helped make it. 
ember of the Intergovern- tig 


ie Statue by Max Kalish 
_- ‘VANNEVAR - BUSH 


_ Director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development Viner S/o 


“The frontier of science remains.” 


\BOUT A MONTH BEFORE THE ATOMIC BOMB 
roke into the routine of the centuries, a 
eat state paper dealing with the place of 
clence in our national life was presented 
b» the President by Dr. Vannevar Bush, di- 
rector of the Office of Scientific Research 
ad Development. It bore the arresting title, 
cience, The Endless Frontier’; and its 
hallenge was stated in terms of American 
listory as well as of the outlook on the 
uture: 


“Tt has been basic U. S. ine that gov- 
rmment should foster the opening of new 
rontiers. It opened the seas to clipper ships 
nd furnished land for pioneers. Although 
‘he hese frontiers have more or less dis- 
ppeared, the frontier of science remains. 
tis in keeping with the American tradition 
-one which has made the U. S. great— 
iat new frontiers shall be made accessible 
t development by all American citizens.” 
The report then went on to describe the 


ith the field of public health. It: pointed 
9 the lessening of the rate of ‘mortality in 
ice as well as in war by the series of 
eat discoveries in the treatment of disease. 


a list of recent achievements with a final 
ark of great significance: “It is fair to. 


¢ been carried out with the — 


n the field ee 
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rward movement of science, beginning 


without the Office of Scientific: Re 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—Eighth in Professor Shotwell’s notable 
series of articles for Survey Graphic. 
When the first of these appeared in the 
February issue, we invited readers to 
follow, through the eyes of the chairman 
of the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, the “developments in 
the tough process of fabricating a new 
world.” Since then that new world has 
become a new era. 

Last month Professor Shotwell dis- 
cussed the United Nations Charter—and 
control of atomic energy. In this thought- 
ful and challenging article he brings his 


point of view as a historian to bear upon 


the greatest problem of today: What 
can thinking people do to harness this 
mighty new power for the good, instead 


of the destruction, of mankind? 


did not attract anything like the attention 
which it deserved. Although there was a 


certain amount of discussion in papers like 


short but ‘startling outline culminated The New York Times and some weeklies, 


it was soon submerged in the great news of 
the atomic bomb which, as everyone now . 


knows, had been prepared under the di-. 
and Development - or its. equivalent, pe tecion of this Office of Scientific Research 
of the investigations listed and Deyelopment that reported to the na- 


tion, not on its secret activities, but on the 


need for future natopa eae in the fur- 


Be 


nce ot paar fic eee 


‘of the material world, they create wholly 


and order under conditions which are not 


human intelligence would then 


GRAPHIC 


Our “Endless Frontier’ 


First came the scientific path-breakers in the era of atomic energy. Now come the 


settlers to work out civilian law and order in the “control of its controllers.” 


gence if we should fail to act upon the 
recommendation of this most highly com- 
petent group of scientists to create the 
necessary agency for extending the frontiers 
of our knowledge and with it our control 
over the conditions of life here and every- 
where. 

The greatest of all democracies is that of 
free intelligence. In this hour scientific men 
are themselves ready to assume the leader- 
ship. The program now seems like a dar- 
ing one, but before long it will be a com- 
monplace in every civilized community. 


Only: Half a Program 


The proposals in Dr. Bush’s report cover — 
a vast field, nothing less than the whole - 


_range of the physical sciences. But as the 


frontiersmen move forward in the conquest 


new problems for the people who have to 
adjust themselves to an ever-increasing ratio Eas: 
of discovery. The old routine breaks down — * 
when the forces with which it deals are 
the discoveries of only yesterday. ones 
Therefore, behind these frontiersmen Ray 
come the settlers who have to work out law a 


only new but forever changing. Unless they ae 
succeed in this difficult task of establishin 
peace and justice in a dynamic world, tl 
discoveries of science will merely put m 
powerful weapons in the hands of 
and oppressors. The whole enterprise 


down. The conclusion i is that s 


not be left to eieli ne: se 


mained indifferent to the political sciences, 
tending to look down upon them as not 
capable of working out “laws of nature” 
by mathematical processes. Now this is 
changed and the atomic bomb will make it 
forever impossible to go back to the former 
attitude toward economists, historians, and 
the like. 

But the political and social sciences, too, 
must change their method and outlook. 
Theirs is the other half of the problem of 
adaptation to. the world of tomorrow. The 
social sciences must be transformed from 
repositories of ancient prejudice and careless 
methods of thinking into a cooperative en- 
terprise aware of the need of adjusting so- 
ciety to a never-changing world. 

This does not mean that the political and 
social sciences can ever take on the methods 
of the physical sciences. The forces that 
release human energy, unlike those which 
unlock the atom, cannot be isolated by any 
scientific device, but the conditions under 
which that energy works can be studied 
and known. 


Facts of Life and History 


Just as the control of the atom began 
with the exploration of it, the rational con- 
trol of human affairs begins with the analy- 
sis and understanding of the,oldest and 
strongest elements in man. The nuclei of 
human society also have their atomic forces, 
repelling attack by cohesive energy. This 
is not a mere figure of speech; it is a trans- 
lation into the language of science of the 
oldest facts of history and, indeed, of life 
itself. 

As life is psychic, it reacts to possible at- 
tacks upon it by the apprehension of dan- 
ger. We see this in the fundamental re- 
action of the nervous system, beginning 
even before thought itself—for the tingle of 
the nerves is what links the squirm of 
sensitized protoplasm with the final de- 
velopment of intelligence. 

In the course of evolution, the sense of 


“Well—?” 


danger grew with the development of the 
nervous system, culminating in conscious- 
ness; and therefore defense against danger 
developed at equal pace. One had to know 
what to do when it threatened, and that 
meant falling back upon those who were 
especially skilled in meeting both the dan- 
gers of the unknown and those of the 
known world. Here, in a nutshell, we have 
the explanation for the way in which early 
society was dominated by priests and sol- 
diers. But the superstition and militarism 
that resulted were both embodiments, in 


other forms, of the very dangers against 


which men sought protection. 

If this were a correct summing up of the 
processes of history, there would be little 
hope that anything could be done about it. 
However, if we look at superstition and 
militarism, one at a time, the situation is 
by no means so discouraging. 

We have found the way to enlarge the 
sphere of secular life without denying the 
validity of religion, but leaving it as an 
affair of the individual. Priestly control over 
the structure of society has been lessened or 
eliminated with the growth of civilization, 
a word which in itself bears witness to the 
triumph of intelligence by the homely 
process of taking over the affairs of daily 
life from the realm of the taboo to that of 
commonplace dealings, man to man. 

It is true, of course, that those social 
forces which originated in the taboo retain 
a continuing influence, lasting on, even out- 
side of religion, in a reservoir of prejudices 
which most people do not even want to 
overcome. Whatever claims these may have 
upon us, however, they are not the reaction 
to reasoned thought, but the impulsive—or 
shall we say instinctive—reactions which 
are inherited from an immemorial past. 

In other words, the stuff of which man- 
kind is made is far more difficult to crack 
than uranium or any other element of the 
physical world. Most of life is governed by 
habit, and habit is mostly unrational, being 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


We 


subconscious. Nevertheless, we have estab- f 
lished social control in the field of religion 
by putting it on a personal basis. = 
When we turn, however, from this brief 
survey of man’s relations with the super) 
natural to the other major danger in primi |} 
tive society, war, we find the history of | 
militarism almost the exact opposite of that } 
which we have been tracing. Although mili: } 
tary affairs do not now dominate as largely 
as in primitive life, the state no longer | 
leaves them in private hands, as was the 
case in feudalism, but takes full control as 
a necessary part of politics. ; 
For a while, especially in the nineteenth 
century, it seemed as though this control 
of the state was working toward a localiza- 
tion of war within the soldier class, and 
that thus war itself might be narrowed 
down to a vanishing point. But, with 
science bringing total war, and especially 
with the advent of atomic power, war and 
its technicians have undone the processes of 
the slow pacification of the state, and we 
are face to face with greater danger than 
ever confronted any savage tribe. While 
superstition gives way to the recognition of 
beneficent spiritual forces, militarism has 
become the one greatest enemy of mankind. 
Turning now to this central problem of 
the control of militarism, we can see that a 
revolutionary change is called for. Nothing 
short of a climactic close to its climactic 
triumph will do. For it is no longer: pos- 
sible for the military class to provide se- 
curity for any nation in the age of atomic } 
energy. The full significance of this simple 
fact does not seem to have been fully 
grasped. Let me put it simply: ; 
The General Staff is no longer master of: 
the art and science of warfare. The soldier 
must turn to the scientist to ask what, he 
should do and how. ‘ 
The scientist, on the other hand,» has 
paid little attention up to now to the polit- 
ical aspects of this problem, and for the } 
first time in the history of science is calling — 
upon his colleagues in the social and po-— 
litical sciences for cooperation and advice. } 
But neither the physical nor the political 
scientist feels capable of dealing with the 
practical problems of government that 
emerge. These must be solved by experi- 
enced statesmen, who know what problems — 
of administration are involved and the pace 
at which reforms can move without result- 
ing in confusion. 


Mobilization of Intelligence 


We must, therefore, have a mobilization - 
of knowledge, first within each nation, then — 
through international cooperation, because 
the problem cannot be solved by any one | 
expert or any one country alone. The call is 
for something more than technical skill and 


of today cannot do less for the creation of 
a world community than did Cleisthenes 
and Servius Tullius, those great pioneers in 
politics, when they made over Athens and 
Rome from primitive tribalism to secular 
states. om 
- But after all, although the task before 
is infinitely more difficult than any other 
the history of politics, we have not onl 


pater experience to go upon, but a greater 
cency for carrying out this major advance 
{ithe relations among nations. Let no one 
j that the task lies beyond the wit of 
yn, for the alternative is, if not the de- 
Juction of civilization, its complete de- 
juring by the growth of a new and all- 
veloping fear. 

{Che call for mobilization of intelligence 
pon this problem came first of all from 
jose scientists who made the atomic bomb, 
rroup without parallel in the history of 
}rnce—a galaxy of genius concentrating 
mn a single great creative act. From first 
last these men have shown a vital inter- 
in the consequences of their mastery of 
jer and, with it, a growing concern as 
|; who should control the controllers of 
mic energy. From their point of view, 
jtt is not a secondary matter, but part of 
oint enterprise to which they urge the 
jpperation of governments, universities, 
1 foundations for research, as well as 
ders in the fields of thought and action. 
sere is hardly a pronouncement from any 
thoritative scientific source which does 
: emphasize the need of thus extending 
cooperation which conquered the atom 
o one for safeguarding the use of it. 


Test of Civilization 


Nowhere has this felt need been more 
tly expressed than in the concluding 
¢agraphs of the volume, “Atomic Energy 
Military Purposes,” by Professor Henry 
Smyth of Princeton, which bears the 
ptitle, “The Final Report on the Develop- 
nt of the Atomic Bomb under the 
espices of the United States Government, 
0-1945.” The passage in question reads 
follows: 
‘We find ourselves with an explosive 
lich is far from completely perfected. Yet 
: future possibilities of such explosives 
: appalling, and their effects.on future 
‘rs and international affairs are of funda- 
tal importance. Here is a new tool for 
inkind, a tool of unimaginable destruc- 
power. Its development raises many 
stions that must be answered in the 
ar future. 
‘Because of the restrictions of military 
vurity there has been no chance for the 
ragress or the people to debate such ques- 
ms. They have been seriously considered 
all concerned and vigorously debated 


nong the scientists, and the conclusions 


sched have been passed along to the high- 
authorities. These questions are not 
vinical questions; they are political and 
tal questions, and the answers given to 
; may affect all mankind for genera- 


i”? 


[Italics mine. ] 

SR otich, as Dr. Smyth warns, “there is 
immediate prospect of running cars with 
lear power or lighting houses with 
there will be more 
ntiful. supplies of nuclear power within 
‘next ten years. “The energy released in 
ium fission corresponds to a utilization 
only about one tenth of one percent of 


cent a some common material, civiliza- 
| would have the means to commit sui- 
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_mass. Should a scheme be devised for 
yerting energy, even as much as a few. 


cide at will” or to develop “nuclear energy 
for power and radioactive by-products for 
scientific, medical, and industrial purposes.’ 

Here, in brief, we have the horns of our 
problem: 

On the one hand, 
suicide at will. 

On the other hand, a long-distant pros- 
pect of a society w hich makes that of today 
look antique. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
problem can and will j&.solved, if the pro- 
gram of the scientists is carried out and 
there is a mobilization of intelligence upon 
the problems of peace like that which pro- 
duced the atomic bomb for purposes of war. 

The fact that Germany was also prepar- 
ing to make atomic bombs forced the 
“Manhattan Project” to become almost 
overnight the greatest national adventure 
in our history. Now there is an equal 
urgency to deal with this second half of 
the enterprise—the control of the control- 
lers of energy. Right there is the supreme 
test of whether we are civilized or not. 


the means to commit 


The Government Program 


One of the incidental effects of the atomic 
bomb was the exhaustion of superlatives in 
the description of it. This was true to such 
an extent that in the accounts of the best 
observers, such as William L. Lawrence, 
staff member of The New York Times, one 
has almost the impression of a’groping for 
language in a fourth dimension, the old 
habits of thought not being sufficient for so 
revolutionary a fact as this conquest of the 
basic elements of the universe. But in all 
the comment elicited by this epochal event, 
there is nothing more thought-compelling 
than President Truman’s special message to 
Congress, on October 3. Take a passage 
like this: 

“Tt [this discovery] may some day prove 
to be more revolutionary in the develop- 
ment of human society than the invention 
of the wheel, the use of metals, or the 
steam or internal combustion engine. 

“Never in history has society been con- 
fronted with a power so full of potential 
danger and at the same time so full of 
promise for the future of man and for the 
peace of the world. I think I express the 
faith of the American people when I say 
that we can use the knowledge we have 
won, not for devastation of war, but for the 
future welfare of humanity. 
~ “To accomplish that objective we must 
proceed along two fronts—the domestic and 
the international.” 

The President then called for the creation 
of an “atomic energy commission, 
members appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate,” to 
deal with all questions of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. In the international field, where the 
responsibility rests with the Executive, the 


‘President will initiate discussions, first with 


our associates in this discovery, Great Bri- 


‘tain and Canada, and then with other na- 


tions, in an effort to effect agreement on 
the conditions under which cooperation 


might replace rivalry in the field of atomic 


power. It is indicated, although not ex- 
pressly so stated, that these discussions of 


' 


with - 


the international problem are but prelimt- 
nary to action by the United Nations Or- 
ganization when that “is functioning and 
in a position adequately to deal with it.” 

Here is a clearcut program of govern- 
ment action. Both in domestic and foreign 
affairs, atomic energy becomes a national 
possession, most jealously guarded and con- 
trolled. In domestic affairs, the Interim 
Committee of Scientists, which — it may 
be surmised — had a hand in the formula- 
tion of the program, will presumably give 
way to a permanent commission, because 
it would hardly be in line with President 
Truman’s idea of efhcient administration 
to have two bodies of substantially the 
same nature, the one advising Congress 
and the other the President. Just what per- 
manent advisory body the Executive may 
require in dealing with the international 
problem is not yet clear. 

Apparently the revolutionary force of 
atomic energy is reaching into the very 
structure of our constitutional arrange- 
ments for getting things done by govern- 
ment. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg was 
first to lay his finger upon this point when, 
in the beginning of the discussion, he pro- 
posed that there be a joint commission 
appointed by both houses of Congress to 
‘deal with the atomic-energy problem. Sena- 
tor Alben W. Barkley, however, at once 
pointed out that such an ad hoc committee 
could only offer advice and recommenda- 
tion, and that concrete proposals for legis- 
lation would have to come through the 
regular committees of Congress, none of 
which covers the wide scope of legislation 
which might be necessary for domestic con- 
trol. 

Fortunately, this complication does not 
exist in the Executive division of the gov- 
ernment because all offices working under 


the President are, in the nature of the case, 


merely advisory, the ultimate responsibility 
resting with the President himself. This, 
at least, is the theory of the Constitution, 
although sometimes the departmentalizing 
of the Executive branch gives a different 
impression. 

The commission which the President re- 
commended that Congress set up is to have 
supervision and control of all existing or 
future sources of atomic energy and all 
plants for its development. It is to con- 
duct research “for military, industrial, 
scientific or medical purposes,” using exist- 
ing private and public institutions to the 
full. It should pursue a policy of wide- 
spread distribution of peacetime products 
on equitable terms which will prevent 
monopoly. Finally, it should establish 
security regulations, with suitable penalties 
for their violation. 


The Problem Is International 


The President’s recommendation of a 
commission with such wide powers of 
supervision and control seems at first sight 
to be quite in line with the operation of 
the federal government through bodies 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
or the Tariff Commission, while not exact- 
ly paralleling the constitution of any previ- 

(Continued on page 463) 
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A National Personnel Department 


Why is a sound public employment service essential to full employment? How | 
can we get the kind of service we need? Timely questions posed and answered. 


Conj URE UP TWO EVENTUALITIES OF THE 
next decade. First, a half-million cotton 
pickers are forced off southern farms. A 
cotton-picker, in every way the equal of 
human hands, at last has been produced at 
a price within the reach of even the “forty 
acre and a mule farmer.” 

Second, a million oil field and refinery 
workers in the Southwest lose their jobs. 
The place of the gas engine will have been 
taken by atomic energy harnessed to auto- 
mobiles, buses, and _ trucks. 

Then consider the debates in Congress 
this fall on maintaining full employment. 
These debates dwelt on the national job 
budget, on public spending, on the nature 
of the “right” to a job, and on the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise. How are these 
considerations related to the pragmatic task 


of reemploying displaced cotton pickers and 


oil workers? 


The Status of the USES 


Before answering this question, consider 
another apparently unrelated issue — the 
future of the U. S. Employment Service. 
On September 8, President Truman asked 
Congress to continue the employment serv- 
Ice as a national system operated by the 
federal government during the reconver- 
sion period. Ultimately, he said, it should 
be returned to the states from which it 
was “borrowed” at the commencement of 
the war, but now it was needed to speed 
the human aspects of reconversion. 

Shortly thereafter, the President liqui- 
dated the War Manpower Commission and 
transferred the USES to the Labor Depart- 
ment. Hardly had this been done before 
the Senate tacked an amendment to pend- 
ing legislation ordering the return of the 
employment offices to the state govern- 
ments. As this is written another amend- 
ment has been tacked on a current appro- 
priations bill directing the return of the 
employment offices to the states within 
thirty days. 


For many workers the employment office 


-is a symbol of jobs — or the lack of them. 


When the wage earner reads of full em- 
ployment he relates the employment office 
to the idea that his government will see 
that there are jobs for all. 

Take Joe Brown’s wife. She has seen 
Joe stand in line at the employment office 


_when he was laid off annually as the plant 


changed models. Her father spent his last 
years on the shelf — because mechanical 
equipment - had superseded human glass- 


blowers. Mamie Brown lived through the - 


Thirties and saw many business firms close 
which employed her neighbors. If the gov- 
ernment enacts a bill providing for “full 
employment” she assumes that somehow 


or other the distressingly long lines at the 
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JOHN J. CORSON 


—By an authority on employment 
problems, former director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, who in the 
early days of mobilization for war, 
served as head of the U.S. Employment 
Service. 

Mr. Corson is now director of research 


for The Washington Post. 


@ 
employment offices will soon be forgotten. 

Others translate Mrs. Brown’s hopes into 
the assumption that full employment means 
at least that only one of every twenty 
workers will be unemployed rather than 
as in the past one of every seven or eight. 
That is, in the “full employment age” the 
total number of unemployed would be kept 
down to a maximum of, say, 3,000,000 or 
less. And how? 

The proposed “Full Employment Act of 
1945” simply provides that the President 
shall prepare an annual job budget and 
shall present this to Congress with a gen- 
eral program as to what action is needed 
to insure that this budget be balanced. 
Meaning that there will be a sufficient num- 
ber of jobs to employ the number of work- 
ers that are looking for jobs. The bill does 
not spell out how to accomplish this end. 
It provides a framework — an approach — 
with examples of points of attack. And 


from the testimony of numerous witnesses | 


before the Senate committee’ the program 
can be compounded. [See “Reconversion Is 
Not Enough,” by William Haber, October 
Survey Graphic.| 


Full Employment Proposals 


First, the bill itself prescribes a sufficient 
volume of investment and expenditure by 
consumers, business and, if need be, gov- 
ernment each year to assure a market for 
“a full employment volume of production.” 

Some authorities, notably Beardsley 
Ruml, prescribe these additional ingredi- 
ents, several of them related to provisions 
of the bill itself: Reform in social security 
financing; stabilization of the construction 


industry through a regular federal policy - 


in public works and conservation; a revised 
federal tax program that will balance the 
budget at high employment; a federal lend- 
ing program, at home and abroad, har- 
monized with federal fiscal policy; main- 


_tenance of a prosperous agriculture. 


Two other—ingredients were prescribed 
for Britain by that arch planner, Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge: The movement of capital 
to where there is labor; and the movement 
of labor to where there are plants and jobs. 

Certain opponents of the Full Employ- 


ment bill have criticized it as simply a. 


“make work” or “easy money” bill in line 


with the Keynes-Hansen school of economic 


qualified no matter where it is, each 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


thinking. To listen to these theorists “al 
might conclude that it would be possibli 
to put out the fires of unemployment by 
directing a flow of water on the roof of thi’ 
national economy in sufficient volume anc 
long enough for it to seep through thy 
entire house. But playing water, even ; 
lot of water, on the roof is not enough. | 

The bill itself does not rely upon Peal 
spending alone to generate employment) 
It suggests national policies affecting wages} 
foreign trade, agriculture, taxation, cur} 
rency, monopoly and competition, sociay 
security, and the development of natu 
resources to encourage business enterprist 


«| 
on the one hand and consumers’ expendil 


tures on the other, and hence, to stimulati} 
private employment. Public spending is tq 
be resorted to only after all other step? 
have been taken to encourage this. 


t 


Organizing the Labor Market 


As I see it, if we are to keep the pool o 
unemployed at less than 3,000,000 it wil| 
require more than a climate suitable fo} 
private enterprise and the will to speng 
public funds. It will require, also, deliber; 
ate, planned efforts to develop the econom) 
of backward areas. Even more, it wil} 
require an aggressive system of employ 
ment offices to bring workers and worl} 
together, with a minimum of time betwees) 
jobs. It must become a national “personnelj 
department,” charged with: seeing to it thaj, 
workers not needed in one plant or regio} 
are employed—for we are to assume sufhj 
cient jobs—where they are required. 

Clearly private enterprise will and musi. 
be even more dynamic in the “full em} 
ployment age” than now. Some firms will, 
grow and expand; others will wither, del 
cline, or fail. New inventions, new prodj 
ucts, will give rise to new plants whiclfl 
will make older plants obsolescent. Somf, 
businesses will employ many in .certaisp. 
seasons and few in others. Even towng} 
cities and whole regions will decay, whil 
others flourish. To aid expanding em 
ployers and to man a thriving nationa 
economy, and at the same time to hel 
the worker who is caught in the “float” ol} 
unemployment arising from these dynamifl 
developments, such a national “personnel 
department” should: ae: 


\ 
! 


| 
i 
| 


1. Keep continuous files en job oppor 
tunities, and serve.as a clearing house 
employment throughout the length an 
breadth of the country; 

2. Set up machinery insuring each work 
er the offer of "any job for which he 


ployer the choice of the best qualifi 
workers throughout the country; k 
(Continued on page 460) 
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EPRESENTATIVES OF MANAGEMENT AND OF 
oor will meet together in Washington on 
ovember 5 at President Truman’s call, to 
ork out procedures for the orderly han- 
ung of industrial relations during recon- 
ersion. Officials of many employer organi- 
ttions are frankly pessimistic as to the 
sults of such a conference at this time. 
jenion leaders are not hopeful. Govern- 
kent spokesmen express the optimistic be- 
tf that this meeting will prove to be as 
uitful as the similar gathering convened 
nree weeks after Pearl Harbor to set up 
ew policies and new machinery for the 
zaceful resolution of disputes under war- 
me conditions. 

|It goes without saying that the 1945 
-bor-management conference will meet in 
very different climate from that of Janu- 
ry 1942. Four years ago, the conferees 
‘ere driven to agreement by war’s dreadful 
rgency, by black news from all the bat- 
efronts, and the desperate need for maxi- 
num production of weapons and supplies. 
1 November 1945, the high emotion of 
eartime and victory are already dissipated; 
var controls are loosened; the War Labor 
oard, transferred to the U. S. Department 
£ Labor, is winding up its affairs; strikes, 
mnemployment, conflicts of interest are the 
adlined news. 


The Climate of the Conference 


There are other and less dramatic changes 
nat will profoundly influence the outcome 
ff the labor-management conference and 
ne conduct of industrial relations in the 
nonths ahead. This article will consider 


me of the changes in the whole concept 


nd practice of collective bargaining which 
ave been brought about by the four war 
ears. 

The commotion surrounding wage stabili- 
‘ation has tended to obscure a very cru- 
ial development in collective bargain- 
ng: the “speeded up” encroachment of 
inionism, under government aegis, into do- 
nains customarily ‘regarded as manage- — 
nent’s own. Yet it is this doctrine that 
vill largely determine the peacetime climate 
yf collective bargaining. With the war over, 


‘overnment control over wages almost van-— 


shes. The War Labor Board is not to be 
tioned on the pay front, during the time 
transition, to prevent too sharp a defla- 
nary movement of wages in peace in the 
e way that it prevented their too sharp 
tionary movement in war. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that 
at the es accomplished in helping to 


Collective Bargaining: A Summary of 
nce,” being pease this month by 
330 West 42 Street. 
Herbert etre Gad)? 
rote the te - cnet 


this pate oh is” baslapted from a Shantet P 


HERBERT HARRIS 


—By a special student of labor ‘prob- 
lems, formerly an adviser to the War 
Production Board, n@w economics editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Mr. Harris has written widely on indus- 
trial relations. His books include “Amer- 
ican Labor” (Yale University Press) and 
“Labor’s Civil War” (Knopf). 


rationalize the American wage structure by 
plant, industry, and region will have its 
effect on peacetime pay practices, as such. 
But even more significant are the methods 
and procedures by which this was attained. 
It is these means, rather than the end, 
which represent a permanent deepening 
and broadening of the collective bargaining 
function. 


New Pay Practices 


From the first month that the WLB 
undertook to stabilize wages, whether by 
correcting maladjustments or inequities or 
substandards of living or whatever, it dis- 


cerned that the wage pattern in many. 


plants reflected a haphazard and fortuitous, 
rather than a planned and comprehensible, 
series of relationships. In the larger com- 
panies the WLB frequently found as many 
as 600 or 700 wage rates, many of which 
covered only a single individual. The un- 
derlying reason, of course, is that most of 
our wage structures “just growed,” like 
Topsy. They embody the vestigial remains 
of an earlier day’s personnel practice. | 

The rate of pay was based on the market 
value as this filtered through the employ- 
er’s estimate of an applicant’s ability. But 
with the great growth of industrial estab- 
lishments the setting of rates for particular 
jobs became capricious, especially when one 
man’s work’ was compared with another’s. 
As the big factory replaced the small shop, 
as plants had thousands rather than dozens 
on their payrolls, an intermediate group of 
foremen and supervisors had a hand in 
shaping pay schedules. Often wage differ- 
entials were used to ward off unionism. 
When rates that seem to have neither 
rhyme nor reason exist, the suspicion tends 
to flourish that management means to re- 
ward for something more than_ the work 
done. 

All this fosters resentment among a labor 
force. Indeed, in the West Coast Airframe 
cases, the WLB pointed out: “In our opin- 
ion there is no single factor in the whole, 
field of labor relations that does more to 
break down morale, create individual dis- 
satisfaction, encourage absenteeism, increase 
labor turnover, and hamper production 


wage rates paid to different individuals in 
the same labor whe ey the | same 


plant” . Me 


than obviously unjust inequalities in the — measure, the practice of developing 


New Boundaries of Collective Bargaining 


How labor unions in wartime invaded domains traditionally looked upon as manage- 
ment’s own. What light this throws on strikes today, on industrial relations tomorrow. 


Since such conditions constantly promote 
disputes, the WLB. was time and again 
compelled to remedy “unjust inequalities 
in the wage rates,’ which were on the 
whole incorporated in crazy-quilt systems 
of job classification. A job classification, 
of course, is a category of jobs and positions 
similar in nature and content and in the 
amount of knowledge, skill, experience, and 
responsibility required. Payment for each 
classification may be made on a rate basis 
under which everyone in this category gets 
the same wage or salary; or payment may 
be made on a rate range basis whenever a 
job classification contains a number of rates 
varying from_a minimum of, say, 75 cents 
an hour to a maximum of $1 an hour for 
the same job. 

When it came to stabilizing wages within 
a plant, the WLB found that altogether 
too many job classifications, notably those 
with rate ranges, were an admixture of 
the arbitrary and the anarchic. This lack 
of logic aroused among the workers feel- 
ings of being unfairly treated—feelings in- 
tensified by the competitive bidding for 
labor among employers, by changes in 
process accompanied by changes in rates, 
by a general impression on the part of the 
individual worker that he wasn’t making 
out as well as others. 


When Labor Helps Fix Wages 


Before the war, it had been traditionally 
management's prerogative to fix rates and 
rate ranges within a job classification. But 
under war conditions this practice raised 
such havoc with labor morale and produc- 
tivity that the WLB decided that if the 
workers themselves, through their unions, 
could participate in fixing rates and rate 
ranges a great deal of management-labor 
conflict would be eradicated at the source. 
Hence, in more than 300 cases, the board 
directed managements and unions to nego- 
tiate the elimination of intra-plant inequi- . 
ties—different rates of pay for jobs entail- 
ing the same skill and experience. To gain 
this goal, the board ordered what amounted 
to a complete reexamination of the content — 
and character of every job in a company. 

More important, the board directed that 
this project be jointly undertaken by man- 
agement and the union—a minor revolu- 
tion in collective bargaining. For to trans- 
fer to collective bargaining the very creation 


of the wage rate structure, with its critical ate 


influence on costs and profits, was to let 


a3 
y 


oe 
e 4 


Ve 
the union invade a province previously ae ; 


empted by the comptroller, the engineer, 
and executive management generally, 
Although first imposed as a rants 
the union the exact ranking of jobs with 
che hierachy of a plant's occupations, 
(Continued on ‘page 458) mea 


Four Horsemen over Germany 


Turned loose by Hitler over Europe, they have ridden herd since they 
wheeled back along with his conquerors. An analysis by an anti-Nazi. 


‘THIS ARTICLE MUST BEGIN WITH A WARNING. 
The reader should know that my writing is 
not as an eyewitness to what is happening 
to a people and a country, but from abroad 
—and as a partisan. 

Growing up in Austria and living in 
Germany after the first World War, I 
took part in the pre-Hitler labor movement 
and then in the underground resistance to 
the Nazis. That work took me in and out 
of the Reich in the 1930’s, but was cut 
short by Allied regulations after the out- 
break of World War II. My last chance to 
get across the border was seven years back. 
Thereafter, in France and England, and 
long since in the United States, I have kept 
up as close contacts as possible with anti- 
Nazi friends in Germany; interviewing 
more fortunate travelers; following the 
European press; and making it a practice 
to read every available report or shred of 

~ evidence. 

As to my partisanship, I would not have 
served the resistance movement if I had not 
felt that Nazism was the chief enemy— 
first of Germans, and then of all mankind. 
Convinced of Hitler-Germany’s guilt, I 
have worked for its defeat. I have shared 
the opinion of those who not ‘only see the 
Fuehrer’s rise to power- as an historical ac- 
cident but, above all, see it as a product of 
the political backwardness of Germany as 
compared to the Westerg nations—and as a 
product of her delayed democratization. 

I have always held .and stated publicly 
that all Germans are co-responsible in the 
sense that even the most advanced of them 
were able to prevent neither Hitlerism nor 
the German aggression it brought about. 
So I stood—and still stand—for purgings 
and reparations. But, also, I believe that 
the democratic rights of a defeated nation 
are “self-evident”—for the very reason for 
which these rights have been denied in 
high decisions, namely, as basis of security 
for the world after the war. 

That is why I have been encouraged by 
an about-face on untoward steps in the 
early stages of the Occupation; why I have 
been heartened by recent positions taken in 
responsible quarters among the Western 
powers, tending to confirm what some of 
us cried in the wilderness. But that is why 
I have not only been torn by stark excesses 
and policies that still persist, but am more 
than skeptical for the long run about the 
overall treatment being meted out to Ger- 
many and Austria and their people. I can 
only ask readers to have patience to scan 
my analysis before they condemn my stand. 


After Six Months 


A corps of American correspondents and 


broadcasters on the ground have inter- 
preted the course of events in Occupied 
Germany. In the change-over from coverage 
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PAUL HAGEN 


—By the Austrian-born author of three 
atticles in Survey Graphic—the insight 
and integrity of which more than war- 
rant hearing for his fresh appraisal of 
developments at this crucial stage in the 
troubled fortunes of the German people. 
These articles were: 

“Underground Germany”—1939 

“Between Hope and Despair”—1940 

“The Nazis Last Front’”—1944 
The first two were written as he was 
carrying out, dangerously, liaison be- 
tween anti-Nazi groups, inside and out 
the Reich. They were signed “Y” to 
protect his kin, vulnerable to reprisals. 

His occupation has proved otherwise 
hazardous. The Chicago Tribune de- 
nounced him—as representative of the 
cartels; Lord Vansittart tagged him—as 
a Pan-German. Old-line German Social- 
ists washed their hands of him—as a 
communist; communists~:did likewise— 
but as a Social Democrat. 

Meanwhile (1941-42) he was research 
director, American Friends of German 
Freedom, precursor of the American As- 
sociation for a Democratic Germany. 


of the war, some have stuck to preconcep- 
tions; but more—when their accounts are 
compared with continental sources—have 
struck out to see and hear for themselves 
after the American habit of straight report- 
ing. 

Their revelation of the full measure of 
horrors, as the Nazi concentration camps 
fell into the hands of the advancing armies, 
shocked the Western world. Now the trials 
of war criminals will hold the spotlight. 
Meanwhile, the close of the first half-year 
of Occupation afforded opportunity for 
American observers to take stock of de- 
velopments affecting civilians. For not only 
had military disarmament of the Reich been 
completed since V-E Day but there were 
impressive gains in denazification by fall. 

In the East, isolated by what Churchill 
called an “iron wall,” there had been little 
doubt that Russians were radically purging 
the Nazis. Less convincing was their or- 
ganization of a “democratic front” made up 
(on Marshal Zhukov’s insistence) of four 
parties — Communists, Social Democrats, 
Christian-Democratic Union and, for full 
measure, so-called “liberal democrats” 


whose following had dissipated long before~ 


Hitler in the days of the Weimar Republic. 
The program began by a shift to Berlin 
from Moscow of the Central Committee of 
the German Communist Party. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in October, ex- 
pressed belief that communist domination 
of the city administration might prove 


much weaker if a fair election were held. 


In the West, the military government had 


bids German companies from employing 


ousted over sixty thousand Nazis in posi 
tions of civil and industrial importance 
Since the Patton incident in September, ex) 
pediency or leniency toward them has bean 
outlawed in the American zone. Even moré 
significant, the earlier hesitance to collabo 
ate with anti-Nazis has given way to enj 


‘couragement both of trade unions and 


democratic political groups. Early local elec} 
tions are considered. There is some genuine 
reawakening of cultural life—schools, unt} 
versities, even theaters have been reopeneé 
in the devastated cities. Recently a speakes 
for the American Military Government 
warned the Germans not to mistake such 
liberties as the establishment of “rights.’ 
While the punitive character of the occupa 
tion is thus stressed, the simultaneous drop} 
ping of the anti-fraternization policy cannot 
but lead to a status with more freedom. 


i 
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The Economic Picture 


Less cheerful are reports in the American] 
press about economic reconstruction. It has 
been assumed that Soviet Russia set going 
an effective economic disarmament—with 
Marshal Zhukov’s order to all industries te 
take up production immediately, with wage 
earners in his zone responding by a kind of 
German Stakhanovism (promising longer! 
work hours for repair), and with peasants 
hailing a break-up of Junker land holdings. 

But, “lax execution” of the economic de- 
militarization agreement of the Big Thre 
has been ascribed by certain commentatofs 
to the American Military Government 
The economic control and industrial pro- 
duction sections of the AMG have been 
under fire in “liberal” journals on the 
ground that key posts have been held by 
American bankers, auto-makers, steel-mak- 
ers, copper and oil executives, who had rep- 
resented American interests in Germany. 
The Patton incident closed, there is another 
fear—that expediency will revive the Ger 
man cartel system. . 

On the other hand, some of the most 
drastic measures taken in the Western zone 
are hardly known in this country. Such are 
the arrest of the entire coal syndicate (mine 
owners in the Ruhr) by the British autho 
ities; and that of hundreds of German 


businessmen, big and small, in the Ameri- 


can zone. These moves have been widely. 
publicized in Germany, if not here. So has 
Law No. 8 of the AMG which, if strictly 
applied, will entirely wipe out Nazis (adil 
former Nazi helpers) as entrepreneurs, pro- 
duction managers or engineers. This for- 


any Nazi as head or on the staff; interdict 
his holding or aéquiring industrial prop- 
erty. 3 s 
British criticism has been at once mor 
outspoken and different in emphasis. Not 
man Clark, Berlin correspondent of 
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“ondon News Chronicle, wrote in Septem- 
oer: “Faced with the prospect of a disaster 
overwhelming a whole nation, the Allied 
boublic health authorities are ordering 
bourgomasters to take measures ensuring the 
easy burial of the dead in the winter. 
Sraves are to be dug now which men, de- 
poilitated by weeks of undernourishment, 
will not have the strength to dig in a few 
months time.” The New Statesman and 
Nation called the mood of the occupation 
authorities one of “indifferent fatalism 
ceminiscent of Bengal,” as: they “await the 
mwinter famine.” 

Newspapers like the Manchester Guard- 
van, even the London Times, challenged 
that wholesale explusion of Germans from 
the Polish-occupied area was continuing in 
spite of the Big Three decision at Potsdam 
ito halt evacuation for the time being. Re- 
vising his own earlier stand, Mr. Churchill 
rexpressed a belief common in England 
when he referred to “tragedy on a pro- 
‘digious scale behind the iron curtain in 
Central Europe.” Robert Boothby, a con- 
yservative member of Parliament, used 
stronger words against “a conspiracy of 
wsilence upon this matter on \both sides the 
Atlantic.” 
Since much British criticism has been di- 

ected against Russian methods, there have 
‘a sharp retorts on the Moscow radio 
and in the Russian-controlled German 
press. Nor has the U. S. A. escaped. In 
riticizing the Patton incident, the Russian 
rf dio pilloried “atom democracy,” charging 
at the United States is encouraging in- 
stries and organizations that formed “the 
oundation of the German war potential. 4 
‘Small wonder that frictions are reported 
‘the Berlin Kommandatura (the Four- 
er Allied Council governing Berlin). 
e American sector the “Block War- 


syst m, and tr nsformed a the BS 
oa ice 


n” institution inherited from the Nazi 
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in the American sector were followed by 
dismissal of the latter. A trade union com- 
mittee encouraged by the Russians to call 
together a meeting of “delegates” from all 
sectors was rejected after a long debate in 
the Kommandatura. Both American and 
British representatives balked at such a 
move before screening the 2,000 delegates 
and their democratic mandates. An applica- 
tion for publishing an illustrated paper was 
rejected by the American authorities but it 
appeared a few days later in the Russian 
sector. These incidents are not unimportant. 
Even more serious is ‘the basic difference, 
disclosed in October, between Russian and 
American experts on the future economic 
and political treatment of Germany. Of 
this-more later. : 

Let me say quite clearly there may be 
fools and German nationalists who expect 
to gain from fishing in troubled waters. 
This may encourage a new Nazi under- 
ground, but it spells dread for responsible 
democratic leaders as they emerge from 
their long night of terror. If the tiger and 


the bear fight, the deer get killed, says a 


Chinese proverb. 


1918—1945 


~ Six months after the end of World War 
I, Germany, badly hurt’ but not mortally 
wounded, had initiated successful first steps 
toward reconstruction. Demobilization and 
reconversion of an industry worn out, but 
not destroyed, by the war was under way. 
There was no loss of essential food-grow- 
ing areas. The war had been fought out- 
side the homeland. For two months, fol- 


lowing free elections, a coalition of liberal — 
and socialist parties had replaced the Kais- 
_er’s government. Revolutionary movements, 

had been crushed, and because of that the 


blockade was lifted. Meanwhile, beaten re- 
actionary forces bided their time to rein- 


ee militarism and embark on im- 


eet But that is a different story, to 


‘homeless and jobless. With the Occ ipati¢ 


ries Allied La bt now iia) to 
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German families who fled from bombing are now trekking back to a devastated and truncated homeland 


Six months after the surrender of Hitler 
Germany, democratic reconstruction starts 
on an immeasurably lower level than after 
World War I; human, economic and moral 
losses have been incomparably higher. The 
country is to be occupied for an indefinite 
period. It is dismembered in the East. Dis- 
memberment of Ruhr and Rhineland in the 
West is threatened. In addition to the de- 
vastation of about seventy large cities, mas- 
sive removals of industry as reparations in 
kind have already taken place in the East 
and others are beginning in the West. 

In spite of the tremendous losses in 
military and civilian dead, the truncated 
country is overcrowded. About ten million 
German evacuees have arrived from their 
former settlements in the East and more 
are expected. After six months of occupa- 
tion and impressive efforts of the military 
authorities to repair communications and 
start essential production, that of coal is 
still down to about 10 percent of the pre- 
war level. In spite of decisions on the part 
of the Western Allies to provide additional 
food supplies, millions of homeless and ex- 
hausted people face the worst winter in 
German history since the Thirty Years 
War. In addition, there is widespread moral 
breakdown after twelve years of Nazi rule, | 
terror and endless bombings; and after a 
first real experience with the scorn of 
peoples victimized by Hitler Germany. = 

Some American correspondents have com- 
plained that only a few Germans of any 
class “are doing anything toward solving 
Germany’s present problems.” True, the — 
days when only dazed and bombed out 
people were wandering aimlessly throug 
the rubble heaps of their cities and towns, 
or digging for bodies in the deb: re 
over. But there is still a mass of h 


wreckage wandering on the Germ roads, he 


Authorities prepared to impose a hard 1 
gime in accordance with the Allied co 
tions, their leaders by now may v 
more concerned with the problem 


! 
; 
} 


to keep those not on the war criminal list 
going—rather than with how to keep them 
down. 

[In a national catastrophe like the one the 
Germans are now experiencing, the com- 
mon reaction may be compared to that~of 
an individual suffering from a traumatic 
neurosis. A deep regression ‘sets in; the 
patient may temporarily lose his capacity to 
push himself out of the lethargy (such as 
American correspondents noted this fall), 
to regain his ability to work, or to adjust 
himself to disagreeable reality. He may lose 
what strength he has left. Not all people 
in any nation act the same way. Past al- 
legiances are of prime importance to a 
German now. Was he pro- or anti-Nazi? 
An exploited laborer, a coerced soldier— 
or a member of the military or industrial 
hierarchy? It makes a difference, also, what 
spiritual reserves he possesses of a political 
or religious nature. Yet defeat i¢ a big 
leveler. 


War and Terror 


The Apocalyptic Horsemen once rode 
herd over Europe as a cavalry of hate under 
the banner of Hitler’s New Order. Again 
they represented War, Famine, Pestilence, 
Death. And now with Nazism crushed, 
they are over Germany. They came back as 
shock troops striking without discrimina- 
tion at Hitler’s tools and Hitler’s opponents 
alike. 

To understand the series of shocks ex- 
perienced by German survivors of the Hit- 
ler war, place yourself in the position of 
average Germans who in some respect may 
have been less infected- by Nazism than 
others. It is workers and farmers who are 
out of jobs today because of enforced re- 
prisals and removals; it is their families 
who tread the bitter road of expiation. 

Whether as soldiers in the Russian win- 
ters or in the fierce campaigns for conquest 
or defense in the West, or as townsfolk on 
the bombed home front, their kind suffered 
vastly greater losses than in World War I. 
Documents have been found giving Ger- 
man Army statistics of 1,900,000 soldiers 
killed up to November 1944. That was be- 
fore the bloodiest battles began. A million 
and a half were missing. No figures are 
available as to civilian deaths. It has been 
estimated, however, that five million tons 
of explosives were dropped in Allied bomb- 
ing and that, on the average, one ton killed 
at least one civilian. A Berlin statement 
refers to six million cripples throughout the 
country. There is hardly a German family 
without one or more members killed, in- 
jured or missing. “ 

There can be no possible extenuation of 
the sadistic extermination of Jews by the 
Nazi regime. The first victims of the con- 
centration camps were anti-Nazis of all 


aces and creeds. Certainly several millions 


have gone through the camps, and Gestapo 
files have now been found registering more 
than 310,000 arrests in the Greater Reich 
in 1944 alone, 250,000 of them mostly Ger- 


‘mans in Germany proper. That amounts 


to about 2,000 arrests daily; and from all 


parts of Germany today come stories of 


how the victims were rounded up. Ex- 
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inmates of concentration camps have torm- 
ed societies in some places. They often 
wear badges and get special care. How 
many were executed nobody knows. 

Eyewitness accounts of Berlin, before it 
fell, describe the last-ditch weeks of the 
Nazis as “grauenhaft”—as inexplicable hor- 
ror. There were buildings in which they 
slaughtered everybody without exception. 
They swung the bodies of simple people, 
whose offense was that they wanted peace, 
from the balconies. Let us bear in mind 
what other observers say, but what Max 
Lerner formulated best in PM: “There can 
be no question that the thought of such 
naked terror has never been known in 
world history before; the Germans were 
not equipped to meet it. The terror of the 
Gestapo would have been hard for any 
people to confront; it was especially hard 
for the Germans.” 

Meanwhile, battle raged around and 
above them. People were shelled in their 
breadlines; bombed out in their shelters. 
As S. S. troops fought on, many civilian 
survivors looked forward to the Allies as 
liberators, but they were not to be treated 
as liberated. 


Rape and Reprisals 


Earlier, Germany’s neighbors had suf- 
fered all manner of outrages when the 
Nazis invaded their countries. So personal 
accounts were settled as their armies in 
turn reached German soil, and more after 
the Nazi power had been broken. This 
started with indiscriminate mass looting of 
stores and homes, and led on to the strip- 
ping of factories—as reparations in kind 
on the spot. These things are linked in the 
minds of simple people with their expulsion 
from. the farms and work places of their 
ancestors, and with the official removal, 
later, of equipment from industrial plants. 

Both the early and the later period of 
reprisals seriously damaged German _pro- 
ductive power, paralyzing the hepe and 
will power of many who had looked for- 
ward to freedom from Nazi gangsterism. 
American, British, and European neutral 
correspondents have reported this. One 
New York Times correspondent, John 
MacCormac, wrote a series of articles about 
similar happenings in the Tyrol, Vienna, 
Budapest. 

The deepest humiliation of a people are 
the excesses against their undefended wom- 
en and girls. When the Nazis first behaved 
like tribesmen of the Stone Age, killing 
people and taking the women in the coun- 
tries they overran, they turned the indigna- 
tion of the whole world against themselves. 
Less well known is how the bill was paid 
back—by parts of the Russian armies in 
Berlin, for example. The neutral Swiss Sz. 


Galen Tagblatt (June 13) reported “dis- 


gusting scenes of raping everywhere, in 
apartments, corridors, cellars, on the street 
corners, in the rubble heaps, among the 
debris,” and singled out great numbers of 


teen-age girls among the victims. Viennese © 


women risked the same sort of duress for 

a week, nor did those in other parts of 

Russian occupied territory escape. - 
Most reporters who dealt with these ex- 


ever, the Swiss border press charged the 
French occupation forces with a continuing | 
“orgy” of marauding and violation. “Ger- } 


cesses at all, pointed out in fairness that § 
the Russian High Command intervened } 


and got the troops in hand. Yet as late a 
October come reports of a “lot of raping } 


still going on in the outlying districts of 
Berlin.” 

In defense of the Russians, some cor- 
respondents have said that in the West, 
also, there was “considerable raping and 
looting during the days of Allied advance 
in the Reich.” True; but this defense limps. 


When French Senegalese were accused of } 


outrages in Stuttgart, correspondents de- 
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fended Negroes in American and French 


armies convincingly. Victor Bernstein, PM 
correspondent, drew a distinction as to the 
behavior of troops in the French occupied 
zone. There were no mass rapings, he 


wrote, but probably a couple of thousand 


cases, “one by one, or two by two, which 1s 


3 4 ; aa 
in strict accordance with the white mans | 


tradition.” As late as mid-September, how- 


mans in this region are never sure what 
the night will bring, and if nothing hap- 
pens to one family, it is disquieting to hear 
the next morning what happened in the 
neighborhood.” (Arbeiterzeitung, Basel.) 
The intention of such reprisals in the 
first weeks has been construed as just pun- 
ishment for Nazi gangsters and the crimes 
they had committed. Yet in Berlin the S. S. 
troops, having terrorized the population up 
to the last minute, got rid of their black 
uniforms and disappeared. Meanwhile, with 
the entrance of the Russians, civilians in 
the surviving suburbs had hoisted the Soy- 
iet flag and put on red armbands. They 
intended to round up the Nazis as had 
been done in many other German 
in the West. But this intention died down 
in Berlin. Flags and armbands disappeared, 
Soviet prestige suffered even among ardent 
German communists after what members 
of their own families experienced. A wave’ 
of suicides among women‘and girls fol- 
lowed; others were hospitalized; and some 
of those abducted have never returned. 
“Against it all,’ writes an American ob- 
server, “the thousands of posters proclaim- 


ing Stalin’s conviction that ‘Hitlers come 


and go but Germany remains, will amount 
to little.” 


ities — 


! 
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Mass Expulsions f 


The American public has been more 


aware of the enforced evacuation of Ger-— 


, 


. 


mans from the East which had its proto- 
type in the enforced labor requisitioned by 
Nazis in their conquests. Potentially, ten 
million people are involved on the other 


side of the Oder-Neisse line, to which two 


and a half million Sudeten Germans will 
be added. With few exceptions, American 
correspondents have stuck to reporting sta-_ 


tistics of the movement. 

It was visualized for Americans when 
Life magazine, in its October 15th issue, 
published nine pages of eyewitness photo- 
graphs of “Displaced Germans,” comment- 
ing drily that “millions of them can seri- 
ously consider the prospect of dying this 
winter.” SiC ss 


mruciating trek. Thus, after a visit to the 
RRobert Koch Hospital i in Berlin, a London 
{Times correspondent wired on September 
0: “There are more than sixty German 
women and children, many of whom were 
evicted from a hospital and an orphanage 
‘n Danzig last month. Without food and 
water, or even straw to lie on, they were 
fispatched in cattle trucks to Germany. 
‘When the train arrived, they said that of 
33 persons crammed into two of the trucks, 
120 were dead.” 

R. H. Crossman, in The New Statesman 
and Nation, in September gave a broader 
picture: “Berlin is officially a forbidden 
city to the refugees. . . . After 24 hours 
fpause, they are forcibly moved on to re- 
ception areas in Mecklenburg and Brand- 
enburg; already filled to overflowing. What 
happens there, or in Saxony, where the 
population has already been doubled on 
the arrival of four million homeless Ger- 
mans, remains invisible to Western eyes. 
It is only because the seat of the inter- 
‘Allied control happens to be a city inside 
the Russian zone that we have an inkling 
of this appalling human tragedy.” 

At the Potsdam meeting of the Big 
‘Three in July, it was decided to stop the 
evacuation until military commanders in 
(Germany were able to make preparation 
for an “equitable distribution” and “orderly 
eand humane treatment” of the people 
{forced to leave. Lieutenant General Lucius 
ID. Clay “suggested at a recent meeting of 
tthe coordinating committee of the Allied 
(Control Authority that the move should 
Ibe postponed until spring, but his proposal 
twas turned down.” (Russell Hill, in the 
|New York Herald Tribune October 16.) 

It is known that many refugees have been 
{given scarcely 20 minutes time. to~ start 
;and to take some 40 pounds of food and 
| personal belongings on the road. Nobody 
‘knows how many people have been dis- 
lodged.. Between July 1 and August 15 
-around 900,000 had reached Berlin alone. 
Tn the first days of September the rate had 
mounted to 26,500 per day, according to 
the Russian-controlled Berlin radio. That 


is more than the fifty-six Berlin camps . 
hey Peete 


could accommodate overnight. d 
‘some bread and soup before they are pushed 
out again. 

The Berlin radio attributes the acute 
Food: shortage in the Russian zone to these 
fugitives. The Berlin Magistrat reports 
that in the province of Brandenburg alone 
1,500,000 have arrived; in Saxony 5,500,- 
000, twice the population; 500,000 in Thur- 


I pene on the full tragedy. “Effective Octo- 
; . the human flood is being loosed 
again,” ran a warning from Russell Hill 
o the New York Herald Tribune from 
Berlin on October 16. 

The. New York Times points out that, 


round ethnographic groups. 
ve whole nations away from their an- 


b ders. Sh a Sea ce this 


British newspapers have portrayed the ex- 


ingia. The “iron curtain” has not yet been 


in the past, national borders were drawn 
Now we. 


settlements and push them behind — 


Robert Cecil, chief supervisor of this re- 
settlement under control of the League of 
Nations, called it barbaric. 

Hitler came and with him, enforced mi- 
gration took on new dimensions. But even 
Hitler has never pushed around so many 
millions as are now wandering over 
Europe's roads. To quote Mr. Crossman 
again: “As long as Russian policy seemed to 
be limited to the large scale removal of war 
booty, the British people accepted it as a 
rough justice. . But to strip a country 
bare, to lop off itsainithest food producing 
and industrial areas, and then . . . to flood 
it with millions of Homeless refugees shortly 
before the coming winter—by no stretch 
of language can we call this rough justice 
any longer, or pretend that it is in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam agreement.” 

The outcry was taken up by the entire 
British press. By wireless to The New York 
Times (October 27), Herbert L. Matthews 
told of an “extraordinary swing of opinion” 
in Parliament. With Sir Arthur Salter lead= 
ing off, Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister, de- 
clared that the “blackout over Europe” was 
creating both spiritual and physical hunger. 


Removals: Tools and Jobs 


“Removals” is the term applied to dis- 
mantling and shipping machines and tools 
to Russian destinations in reparation for 
the vast destruction wrought by Hitler’s 
invasion of the Soviet Union. Even so, the 
definition falls short of the economic wound 
to postwar Germany. It takes no account 
of the loss of an entire region including 
Upper Silesia, Germany’s second Ruhr, nor 
of whole industries taken over in areas west 
of the Oder and Neisse. It does not reckon 
with lost means of livelihood for a vast 
labor population, nor with the retention by 


Russia of large numbers of war prisoners- 


and labor groups. 

'Fo-say this, is not to blur the fact that 
Nazi invaders destroyed plants and raided 
vast machineries in Poland, France, the 
Lowlands, and elsewhere. 

But to say, contrariwise, that 75 per- 
cent of German industries have survived 


the war, or can be repaired, is misleading. © 


The Russian-occupied zone and the dis- 


membered areas, taken together, repre- 
sented 45 percent of the manufacturing _ 


capacity of pre-Hitler Germany. 
There have been no over-all reports 


about Saxony with cities like Dresden, 


Leipzig, and Chemnitz; about Thuringia 
or the central region of Germany; or about 
what remains of the former provinces of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. There are 
only clues, such as this one as to the Opel 
plant in Brandenburg, in a London report 
to The New York Times of October 10: 
“Being in the Russian zone everything re- 
movable in_ it, including ees was 
taken to Russia.” aod 

In Berlin and Vienna, the two capital 
cities in the Russian-occupied zone where 
the Allies have observation points, we have 


a measure of what has been exacted: one 


“Reparations | in kind are already being 
carried out on a tage scale. In districts 
rae ‘ 


« 
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New York Times, July 23. Permane 
requisitions prompted peasants in the lo 


‘their grain . 


now being taken over by American and 
British troops, factories were stripped of 
heavy machinery four to eight weeks ago. 

. The Russian dismemberment is not 
confined to armament works. . . .”—As- 
sociated Press, July 4. 

“The question of industry is solved here 
in Berlin—there is none left.’—AP dis- 
patch, July 19. 

“Between the fall of Berlin and the entry 
of troops from the West, the whole eco- 
nomic aspect of the city as one of the great 
industrial centers of Germany was radically 
changed by the wholesale removal of ma- 
chinery—and sometimes complete. factories. 

. Industrial surveys of the British and 
American sectors show that it will be easier 
to restore 50 percent of prewar production to 
the Ruhr than 5 percent to Berlin, for the 
simple reason that . . . factories have had 
90 percent of their machinery and raw ma- 
terials removed. . . ..—The London Times, 
August 9. 

“The Russians stripped virtually every 
large American-owned factory still stand- 
ing in the U. S. occupational sector in 
Berlin!”—AP, August 20. 

“Out of 50 thousand persons employed 
by the two great Siemen’s concerns in the 
British sector, which used to supply 80 
percent of Germany’s electrical equipment, 
only 250 are now working. . . . In Spandau 

. where 122,000 people were working at 
the end of the war, only 5,000 are now 
employed and three quarters of them are 
clearing rubble.”—The London Times. 


The same sort of grim tidings issued 
from Vienna no less than Berlin. Thus: 

“Ten large plants have already lost all 
their machinery, 11 have lost nearly all, 
besides . . . a host of smaller firms that 
have been stripped”—John MacCormac by 
radio from Vienna to The New York 
Times on August 2. 

In both cities reporters say important 
machinery was removed by experts, but in 
other cases German workers complained 


“less that the soldiers looted” than “that 
they wasted and destroyed. . . . Machines 
were ripped. from their bearings and 


smashed with sledge hammers or thrown 
out the windows.” Factories originally over- 
looked were raided overnight and workers 
turning up in the morning found only the 
empty halls. Lorries and trucks which were 
taking part in the process of cleaning up 
wreckage simply disappeared. A telegram — 
to the London Times on September 11, 
reported that food and coal transportation 
to Berlin had met great difficulties because 
long stretches of track had been ripped up 
and sent to Russia, thus reducing much 
railway movement to single line operations. 
To complete the picture, removals have 
gone on not only in the cities but also— ne: 
the country. Thus: “Manpower and live. 
stock have been taken away from the area 
west of Berlin.”—Drew Middleton to The 
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er Austrian granary to refuse “to th 
. . but the Russian sol 
countered this by threshing it thems 

(Continued on page. 456, 


Babies on the Doorstep | 


A GOOD OLD FRIEND OF MINE, SEVERAL TIMES 
a grandfather, was shocked when I told 
him that ten senators, headed by Senator 
Claude A. Pepper of Florida, had intro- 
duced a bill whereby—through federal aid 
to the states—services and facilities for the 
care of mothers through pregnancy and de- 
livery, and of their children, shall be avail- 
able to all mothers and children who want 
them, with “no discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin and no 
residence requirements.” 

“All women?” he cried. “Not just the 
poor? That’s socialism. Why should our 
taxes be spent for people who can—and 
should—pay for themselves? My children 
have been brought up to depend on them- 
selves.” 

“Are state roads and public schools social- 
ism?” I ventured. 

“Those New Dealers,’ he swept on, 
“would spend everything for anything for 
everybody.” 

“Two of the senators are Republicans,” I 
told him, “and several are Democrats not 
labeled as New Dealers.” In gloomy tones 
he spoke: “The poison spreads.” 

A trickle of national help to the states 
began in 1935 under Title V of the Social 
Security Act. Charts show how the ma- 
ternity deathrate has dropped since then. 
The chart lines are lifelines. They mean 
lives saved. 

Thus the method of doing the job has 
been mapped. Now the bill (S. 1318) put 
forth last July by Senator Pepper and his 
colleagues proposes zo do the job. Instead 
of $5,800,000 for maternal and child health 
(now administered by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau), the bill would authorize an addi- 
tional $50,000,000 for the first year; instead 
of $5,800,000 for naternal and child health 
000,000 more; instead of $1,500,000 for 
child welfare—$20,000,000. After the first 
year the authorization is for whatever 


_ amounts Congress deems necessary to ex- 


pand services year by year during the next 
ten years until every mother and child who 
want service will have it. 


Equalizing Life Opportunities 


That means more lives saved in the 
poorer states, the places that need help 
most. North Dakota, West Virginia, New 
Mexico, and ten southern states now have 
maternal deathrates over twice as high as 
Minnesota’s. Tree thousand mothers’ lives 
would be saved every year if all . states 
brought their rates down to Minnesota’s. 

Divergences are great also within the 
states, between cities. and countryside. In 
rural areas, generally only half the births 


_are in hospitals, whereas in large cities the 


ratio is over 90 percent. In 1943, 160,000 
tural mothers had babies without ‘a doctor 
in attendance. Only a quarter of our rural 
counties have any prenatal clinics. 

Babies born in Connecticut or Oregon 


ve show a deathrate of only thirty per thou- 
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sand in their first year, but there are nine 
states—Maine, Texas, Arizona, for example 
—where the figure is fifty or more. The 
nation would save 30,000 baby deaths a year 
if all states had the thirty-per-thousand rate. 

So much for the aims of this bill. What of 
the methods of administration it proposes? 
As ia Title V of the Social Security Act, 
and as in the amended form of that Title 
which appears as Section 5 of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1050), the Child- 
dren’s Bureau is the responsible federal 
agency. The actual services are carried on 
by the states and localities—usually through 
the state health department. Under S. 1318, 
the first five million dollars allocated to the 
states for maternal and child health must 
be matched by the states, dollar for dollar. 
The remaining allocations—that is, most of 
the money—need not be matched, but 
would be granted under a formula through 
which the poorer states would get larger 
ratios of aid. Section 5 of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill incorporates the same 
principle, although with a different formula 
which some may not like as much as the 
method proposed in S. 1318. 


Public Hearings 


S. 1318 comes up for hearings this fall 
before the Senate Corimittee on Education 
and Labor. If you were to appear before 
the committee, what would you say about 
it? My white-haired Foxy Grandpa will be 
against it. So will the American Medical 
Association. An editorial in its Journal 
(August 11, 1945, page 1101) sees in the 
bill “perhaps the official opening of a cam- 
paign to make permanent some of the activ- 
ities that prevail under the so-called EMIC 
program.” 

“EMIC” is the Emergency Maternity and 
{nfant Care Program, established by Con- 
gress in 1943 for servicemen’s wives and 
babies. Some state medical societies tried 
to get in its way, but the program will 
have taken care-of over a million mothers 
and babies before the war’s crop is over. 
The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime is more responsible for Senator 
Pepper’s bill than is EMIC. 

The American Medical Association does 
not like “control in the Children’s Bureau.” 


“The chief of the Children’s Bureau,” an 


editorial in its Journal recites, “is to formu- 
late the policies after consultation with the 
state health officers and an advisory com- 
mittee. Nothing in the act. says that the 
advisory committee is to have any authority 
or that its advice need necessarily be fol- 
lowed.” 

Is the alternative to give the committee 


mandatory power? Experience shows that 
such a diffusion of executive responsibility | 
blurs that of the full time administrator and 
invites logrolling, especially when the com- | 
mittee members serve as volunteers, repre- 
senting varied interests. ; | 

The deeper question is one of policy: | 
How far should Uncle Sam’s fingers reach? | 

Will local responsibility and individual 
self-reliance be weakened among the people } 
of North Dakota and South Carolina if, 
through more federal funds, they are en- | 
abled to do what the people of Minnesota 
with their present federal help are already 
doing? Is it fair to require the people of 
New York and Illinois to pay doctors and 
hospitals to care for mothers and babies of 
sharecroppers in Alabama or dry-farmers in 
Western Kansas? | 

New York and other well-to-do industrial 
states gain part of their profits not only 
from capital investments in the poorer 
states but from selling their manufactured 
goods there. In the future, as in wartime, 
industrial centers the country over will 
draw vast numbers of workers from rural 
sections, particularly the poorer sections, 
where the population growth is largest. 
These facts supply sound business reasons 
why it is fair to spend general national 
revenues in ways which will equalize health 
opportunities for mothers and children 
everywhere. 

But “How far shall we go?” ask other 
people—including many who don’t think 
Uncle Sam’s fingers are claws. 

As proposed under S. 1318, care wopld 
be available without any income limit. or 
means test, but for tax-supported services to — 
so large a part of the population it is not 
anlikely that Congress or the states would 
wish to impose a means test—a demand ~ 
that would not arise if the services were 
supported by contributory insurance. 

There is full provision in S. 1318> for 
state administration, but with most of the — 
money coming from federal sources. Foxy _ 
Grandpa and others will ask: Would not — 
authoritative administration come> from 
Washington? 

In its child welfare section, S. 1318 would — 
broaden greatly the scope of services avail- — 
able. It would however permit federal — 
payments only to public welfare agencies— — 
a restriction that may rouse opposition from _ 
some private ones. : 


Is National Health Insurance Hit? 


“To be most effective,” declared the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in War- 
time, “the maternal and child health and — 
crippled children’s programs must ulti- — 
mately fit into a total medical care plan... 
for all the people.” = ~ : 
_ That's right. I-should change only one 
word in that statement. I would take out 
“ultimately.” I'am bothered about the risk 
of mix-up between the medical care that 


could be furnished under this bill to all 


|ichers and children—potentially perhaps 
y million people—and general medical 
> through health insurance, such as is 
templated for all the people under the 
gner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
|he general medical program would be 
janced through contributory insurance, 
maternity and child care from general 
blic revenues, but this mere difference 
source of funds does not seem to me the 
gor point of difficulty. 
| he risk lies in divided administration. 
J: don’t want ‘a situation under which 
| medical care of a family would be 
f(t into two segments, one system for the 
ddren and for the mothers during preg- 
jncy and childbirth, the other system for 
| rest of the family and for the mothers 
pall times except during their periods of 
pternity. Suppose doctors, hospitals, and 
er local bodies had to deal with two 
erent state agencies to effectuate medical 
e within the same family at the same 
ee—and then with two different national 
mmcies in separate federal departments. 
e result would be confusing, costly, and 
eriorative to the medical service: Would 
1318 invite such a result? 
As to the states: Under S. 1318, respon- 
lility for maternal and child health is 
ced upon the state health agencies. If 
se agencies are also administering any 
eneral health and medical care pro- 
ams,” the bill requires them to coordin- 
the two. If, however, a general medical 
€ program were set up by a state under 
other agency—a health insurance com- 
ission, for instance, as in the 1945 Cali- 
mnia bills—coordination would be only 
rmissive, not mandatory. 
As to the federal government: The 
iildren’s Bureau is the administrative 
ent under S. 1318. This Bureau is in 
2 Labor Department. The Public Health 


‘rvice is the administrative agent for 


| 


lth insurance as designated in S. 1050: 


ne Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill). This 
ryice is in the Federal Security Agency. 
nere is the possibility that these two 
encies might work out full coordination 
itheir policies, procedures, and staffs, but 
ere is likelihood that the coordination 
ould be far from complete. 
Under Section 5 of the Wagner-Murray- 
ingell bill, administration of federal 
ants for maternal and child health would 
under the Children’s Bureau as now, 
d through the state health agencies, but 
2 grants would then be supplements to 
ovide (1) preventive services for all 
dthers and children; (2) full care for the 
atively small number of mothers and 
ildren who for one reason or another 
re not covered by health insurance. The 
alth insurance funds would provide full 
sdical care, including maternity care, for 
vast majority. 
The program of preventive and curative 
‘vices should be the same for all, regard- 
s of the source of funds. It is essential 
have methods of administration that 
ll ensure unity and continuity in these 
vices. And as one who wants to see a 
ernal-child-health-and-welfare program 
nded promptly, I believe the friends of 
cause would do much to ensure the 
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passage of some desirable legislation if they 
would— 

(1) Reconsider the provisions of S. 1318 
before the public hearings take place. 

(2) Consider whether the pattern of Sec- 
tion 5 of S. 1050 (the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill) would be a better model for 
an enlarged program than S. 1318, even if 
Congress enacted the legislation in advance 
of the general health insurance program. 

(3) Remember that the Foxy Grandpas 
and others who will oppose S. 1318 on 
general grounds will nywke the most of the 
risk of administrative duplication. 

(4) Be prepared to endorse publicly the 
transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the 
proposed new Federal Department of 
Health and Welfare, if and when created. 
The integrity of the Children’s Bureau, in 
its service to mothers and children of 
America, socially, economically, medically, 
should not be impaired. If both the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Public Health Servy- 
ice were responsible to a single cabinet 
officer, it would be practicable to bring 
about administrative unification of all the 
federal medical programs for the general 
population, whether maintained by taxation 
or by insurance. 


NEW YORK’S DOORSTEP 


“WatcH CaLirornia. WatcH New York,” 
I wrote in this column some months ago. 
For California, see page 440. For New 
York, Governor Dewey’s State Commission 
on Medical Care is due to set an offspring 
on the legislature’s doorstep next February. 
The commission includes four members of 
the legislature, a businessman, a_ social 
worker, five physicians, three nurses, and 
three heads of state departments ex-officio. 
The physicians do not represent the State 
Medical Society as such, and several of 
the physicians, including the chairman, are 
much too progressive for the society’s taste. 

Like a Victorian mother, the commission 
has given no publicity to its processes of 
gestation. It has conducted studies and held 
informal conferences with representatives of 
state agencies of medicine, hospitals, in- 
surance plans, business and labor. The 
governor gave definite instructions that the 
commission should be concerned with the 
medical care of all the people, not merely 
“the poor.” The commission must make a 
major decision: Shall it recommend some 
kind of statewide obligatory insurance 
plan, more or less comprehensive as to 
people covered and services offered? Or 
shall it propose only some extension of 
welfare services, such as the State Medical 
Society would like, or some public encour- 
agement of voluntary insurance plans, such 
as their administrators would accept? 

Up to date the Blue Cross and other 


voluntary hospital insurance plans cover 


“about 20 percent of the fourteen million 


people in New York State. The Medical 
Society-sponsored plans serve less than 2 
percent. The decision of the commission 
will, however,,turn less on statistics than 
on its prevision of the political time of day. 

How will the commission answer that 
$64 question? It must take into account 
the ‘desires and demands of major groups 


such as business, agriculture, labor, and the 


medical profession. It must also consider 
practical questions of cost and adminis- 
tration. 

The State Medical Society would itself 
recommend state-aided diagnostic centers, 
extension of public health work and more 
publicly-supported medical care for the 
needy. The society might be pushed to ac- 
cept state-aided health insurance; meaning 
by that help to voluntary plans on the 
cash indemnity basis, provided the admin- 
istration was controlled by the organized 
medical profession. There are differences 
of opinion on these points among medical 
society leaders and there is unity only in 
frenetic opposition to compulsory health 
insurance. 

Governor Dewey is rumored to have said 
unofhcially last year to a gathering of state 
medical leaders, in substance: “The people 
of this state want something done about 
medical care. You have to offer them some- 
thing big enough and soon enough to 
arouse popular support. So far, what you 
have offered is negative. If you follow that 
policy you'll be washed out.” 


New York Political Bedfellows 


If this political analysis is sound, a com- 
mission that wants to make more than a 
gesture must propose a program having 
popular appeal. Maybe the opposition in 
the Medical Society can defeat any compul- 
sory health insurance bill. The commission 
must however consider not only what might 
be defeated, but what program could be 
passed. Certainly none can be enacted in 
New York without the support of labor. 
Labor wants compulsory health insurance 
but labor alone cannot pass a bill. What 
other support: then would get behind it? 
What allies could the Medical Society rally 
on the other side? The answers will de- 
pend in great part on the specific provisions 
of the bill as to services offered, people 
covered, cost, ways of financing, and 
method of administration. 

Thus we may expect the commission to 
recommend compulsory health insurance. 
This is a bold step, but how comprehensive 
medically, how ‘ vote-catching politically, 
will the program be? The commission will 
give this question a work-out when it holds 
public hearings in December. 

Nineteen forty-six is an election year in 
New York State, when a governor and 
many members of the legislature have to be 
elected or reelected. Candidates must con- 
sider whether they want to make medical 


care an issue in the campaign for them- _ 


selves or their party. Party platform-makers 
must decide the same question in the spring 
of 1946. Both Republicans and Democrats 
must bid for the “labor vote.” The Demo- 
crats and minority parties might try to 


force the Republicans’ hand by introducing 


health insurance bills soon after the first of 
January, before the commission reports. But 
so far as action on bills during 1946 is con- 
cerned, these parties can only propose. The 
Republican majority in the legislature will 
dispose. And jockeying for advantage in the 
1946 state campaign, and in the Presidential 
campaign that looms two years beyond, will 
be a pervasive element in Republican, 
Democratic, and Labor strategy. 


California’s Health Insurance Drama 


The recent fight to put legislation on the books of a western commonwealth 
may have the stuff of a play, yet valuable lessons can be learned from it. 


UNDER THE BENEFICENT SKIES OF THE STATE 
where anything can happen, the curtain 
has just gone down on a dramatic struggle 
for statewide health insurance. California 
was the first state in the union to have vol- 
untary health insurance.* It is the state 
which probably has more voluntary health 
insurance than any other. It is also the 
state in which demand for compulsory 
health insurance has reached a peak. A 
Republican governor, the Democratic mi- 
nority in the legislature, organized labor, 
and other advocates fought for it last 
spring, though they were defeated by the 
powerful lobby of the organized doctors 
and associated business interests. The Cali- 
fornia Medical Association worked with 
such groups as the notorious Associated 
Farmers of La Follette investigation fame 
and the anti-union Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles. 

Two straight health insurance bills were 
killed in legislative committee. Then a 
compulsory hospitalization measure, framed 
by the unified forces behind the other bills, 
was handled in the same manner. None of 
the bills was permitted to come to a vote on 
the floor of the legislature. 


When Will the Next Act Come? 


Health insurance supporters look  for- 
ward, however, to a different outcome 
when the final acts of the play are staged. 
Just how soon that will be depends upon 
whether organized labor—which _ spear- 
headed the battle for health insurance— 
must again fight for its very life, as was 
necessary at the last election. Then labor 
had to save itself from anti-union Amend- 
ment ‘12, fathered by the same business 
and farm groups that massacred health 
insurance. 

It depends even more upon how shatter- 
ing a blow peace will deal to the high- 
geared, rapidly mushroomed _ industrial 
economy of the West—upon how many 
workers will have their heads lopped off 
by gigantic cutbacks as war orders cease, 
and upon what provision Congress and/or 


' the California legislature make for them. 


War workers and their families to the 
number of 1,800,000 people rushed into 
California (more than into any other sec- 
tion), swelling the state’s population to 


9,000,000. In the final analysis, reconver- . 


sion and jobs will determine whether or- 
ganized labor and the liberals of the state 


have enough numerical strength and po- 


lical power to carry on the struggle for a 
statewide system of prepaid medical care. 
The health insurance epic of 1945 was 


initiated when Republican Governor Earl 


/ ®In 1854,' the French and German benevolent 


societies started a prepaid health plan through their 
San Francisco hospitals, and in 1864 the Southern 


Pacific Health Service system was born. 


GERALDINE SARTAIN 


—By a native of California and a gradu- 
ate of its state university, who started 
her writing career on the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Miss Sartain has published 
articles and stories in many magazines. 
Recently she has been public informa- 
tion consultant for the Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics. 

A trip to California last summer gave 
her opportunity for a firsthand review 
of the medical-political events reported 
in this article. % 


Warren and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations each presented a compulsory 
health insurance measure to the legisla- 
ture, demanding passage. A Governor’s bill 
is nothing new to California. In 1914,°Re- 
publican Hiram Johnson’s gubernatorial 
platform contained a health insurance plank 
written by the grand old fighting liberal 
editor of the West, Chester Rowell, who 
had helped frame a similar plank for Teddy 
Roosevelt's platform two years before. In 
1939, Democratic Governor Cuthbert -Olson 
made health insurance the keystone of his 
social program, and might have gotten it 
through had he not become involved in 
personal and political bickerings with his 
labor following. 

Many state commissions and lay bodies 
in California have studied health insurance 
during the last quarter century. Some peo- 
ple say it has been studied to death. There 
was action as well as study, however. Vol- 
untary health insurance plans have devel- 
oped in great variety under industrial 
concerns, hospital bodies, commercial agen- 
cies, private medical groups, and lately the 
state medical society itself. By 1939, the 
California Medical Association and the big 
business interests had embraced voluntary 
plans as escape from the compulsory type. 
The CMA’s own plan was the California 
Physicians Service. Thus was laid the basis 
for the long conflict along these lines. 

Governor Warren undoubtedly wanted 
California to be the first state to pass a 
bona fide health insurance law. He attempt- 
ed to win the support of both the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association and of the CIO, 
but in the end lost both. 


The CIO pressed for its own bill, ac- 


cording to Paul Pinsky, its state research 
director, when the governor made a com- 


mitment to the CMA on the principle>of. 


fee-for-service as a method of paying the 
doctors and did not provide for citizen- 
doctor representation in local areas. THe 
medical profession has always held out for 
the traditional fee-for-service. The CIO be- 
lieved with the foremost medical econ- 
omists in the country that the capitation 
method (by which a doctor is paid so much 
per capita for his patients) places emphasis 


a 


‘national health insurance measure- nov 


upon preventive care and that fee-for-ser 
vice invites misuse as well as fnandil 
breakdown of the program, increases th 
administrative costs and requires annoyin) 
and complicated regulations. 

On the fee-for-service commitment, Pre 
fessor Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong, onj 
of the early health insurance experts, com} 
ments: “Appeasement was of no more us| 
with the doctors than it was at Munich) 
Even though Governor Warren called i} 
the doctors and told them to write thet 
own ticket, it was no go with them.” 

Minor points of difference were forgottej 
between A.B. 800, “the Governor’s bill, 
introduced by a San Francisco Republicar} 
Assemblyman Albert C. Wollenberg, ani 
A.B. 449, known as the “Thomas bill” o| 
the CIO bill, sponsored by Assemblymaii 
Vincent Thomas of San Pedro, when i 
became apparent that the two groups woul 
have to join forces against the strong of 
position to any compulsory health insurane} 
bill regardless of the method of paymen| 
to doctors. 


On the Basis of Need ° 


Either bill would have provided complet 
prepaid medical and hospital care for si 
million Californians on the basis of need 
rather than of ability to pay, to be finance 


| 


pending in Congress. Both excepted farm 
ers, agricultural labor, those engaged i 
domestic service, and members of faith 
healing religions. Both guaranteed that pa 
tients would be free to choose their ow 
doctors and to change them, that doctor 
would be free to accept or reject patients 
to enter the system or remain in privat 
practice. : 

The CIO feared the organized doctor 
might run the governor’s plan because i 
vested control in an eleven-man board o 
lay and professional people with a manage 
who could be a doctor. So the CIO bil 
set up a State Health Insurance Co 
sion of seven to be appointed by the gov 
ernor, with two representatives each fe 
employers, organized labor, and the mec 
cal profession (one to be a_practici 
physician and the other a representative 0 
the teaching and research field) and on 
public member as chairman. The executivi 
director was to be a layman, the medica 
director a physician to whom complet 
authority was gtiaranteed in all strict 
medical matters: The state was to 
divided into medical service areas, ea 
administered by a physician medical 
rector, aided by an area advisory cour 
composed like the state commission. 


dical teaching field should be on the 


ancil and that a professional advisory 
uncil should be established showed the 


|O’s concern with quality of care. 


Line-Up of Forces 


Both the governor and the CIO launched 
ir campaigns by hammering home facts 
the serious loss of income and produc- 
n due to illness and the great human 
ssté caused by preventable disease. 
Both emphasized that the vast majority 
1 Americans cannot afford adequate medi- 
attention and hospitalization. The gov- 
nor boldly anticipated the contentions of 
; Opponents. 
“T am not for state medicine nor social- 
ed medicine,” he said. “I am for a system 
health insurance that would improve, 
> general health by providing the people” 
th prepaid medical service. Thirty-eight 


llled by selective service were rejected be- 
use of physical or mental defects. One 
da half million people are substandard 
this state.” 

‘A storm of opposition burst forth. The 
zislative hoppers overflowed with health 
surance measures, a familiar opposition 
vice for confusing the issue. Some of the 
iirteen medical care bills were in good 
ith, such as the State Farm Bureau’s pro- 
ysals to open county hospitals to paying 
atients and to encourage “the practice of 
coup medicine” through state licensure. 
he CMA put in a bill to subsidize volun- 
ry health insurance without any addition- 
taxation, by drawing on the large reserve 
ands of the state’s unemployment insur- 
mice. It got nowhere because of reaction 


rzainst the proposed “raid” on the reserves. 
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The line-up of forces was swift. The 
state Chamber of Commerce joined with 
the Los Angeles Chamber and the Blue 
Cross, chiropractors, tax leagues, the 
Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, fraternal 
societies (with an economic stake in some 
already established voluntary plans), vet- 
erans groups, and diverse business interests 
running the gamut from laundry and 
apartment owners’ organizations and _ so- 
called “efficiency leagues,” to the Associ- 
ated Farmers (which put on an expensive 
radio campaign). 

They did not dare fight health insurance 
on its own merits because of strong public 
sentiment for it. A CMA poll had revealed, 
to the dismay of the doctors, that 50 per- 
cent of all Californians favored “govern- 
ment medicine,’ while 34 percent opposed 
it and 16 percent hadn’t made up their 
minds. All sorts of spurious issues were 
injected. The doctors leaped on the word 
“compulsory,” to play upon the fears of 
the uninformed, although the payroll tax 
was the only “compulsory” feature of the 
proposed legislation. 

They used all the familiar scare words, 
compulsory health insurance becoming “‘un- 
American, socialistic, revolutionary, and 
Bolshevistic, and tending to lead to a 
breakdown of the free enterprise system for 
the doctors.” They fell back on the same 
arguments used when the issue was a com- 
pulsory education system, workmen’s com- 
pensation, the eight-hour law, the Social 
Security Act of 1935. 

The business group mobilized against 
payments by employers through payroll tax- 
ation. They attacked ‘he “extension of the 
check-off system,” bemcaning the fact that 
if anything more were taken from the 
worker’s pay envelope he would have no 


“take home” pay at all. The legislative 
auditor predicted that the governor’s bill 
would produce a state deficit of $100,000,- 
000 a year. 

Professor Samuel May, director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California, and an authority on 
health insurance, nailed this prediction as 
a fantasy. He showed that the opposition 
had incorrectly applied a certain budget as 
a basis (the Heller budget) for the deficit 
without showing that it included all health 
services, such as dentistry and private nurs- 
ing which were not covered by either of 
the bills before the legislature. 


Deficits and Horse Doctors 


The legislative auditor was protected 
from any brass-tacks cross examination, 
however, and according to the press and 
charges made on the floor of the commit- 
tee room, Professor May’s complete refuta- 
tion of the “deficit” went unheeded. Floods 
of pamphlets were put out and radio cam- 
paigns carried into thousands of homes the 
message of the dread “deficit.” The “defi- 
cit” itself grew under CMA ministrations 
from $100,000,000 annually to an estimated 
$280,000,000. Further, the citizens were 
told that California business and industry 
would be ruined by the competitive dis- 
advantage with other states. 

The newspapers largely followed the in- 
terests of the advertisers. On the other side 
of the ledger, however, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Sacramento Bee, the San 


Francisco News, the Los Angeles News, 
and some others, including many small 
town papers, tried to show their readers 
the real issue—the health care of every 
Californian. 

The California League of Women Vot- 


ers framed a set of principles calling for 
compulsory health insurance as did the 
Northern California Union Health Com- 
mittee, the spearhead group that linked all 
proponents together—an able organization 
dedicated to work with all labor, health, 
and medical bodies. A militant Citizens 
Committee representing men and women 
prominent in civic and club life joined with 


organized labor, with the National Law-. 


yers Guild, the Physicians Forum, the 
Parent-Teachers Congress, some public 
housing, church and social welfare groups 
to testify for the compulsory principle. The 
San Francisco sChamber of Commerce 
adopted a resolution favoring the gover- 
nor’s plan in principle, but declined to 
support any specific bill. 

The state branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which is much stronger 
numerically in California than the CIO, 
officially ok’d the Governor’s bill. Many 
rank and file AFL unions, however, sup- 
ported the Thomas bill, and President Wil- 
liam Green informed the state officials by 
wire that the “fee-for-service method in- 
vites abuse and is generally not as desirable 
as the capitation method.” 

The Public Health Committee of the 
Assembly, to which the bills were referred, 
was accused of treating the bills and wit- 
nesses cavalierly. For example, one of the 
proponents’ main experts, Prof. Nathan 
Sinai, Dr, P.H., of the University of Michi- 
gan, internationally known as a medical 
economist, was labeled a “horse doctor” be- 
cause he once received a veterinarian’s de- 
gree, and he was submitted to a barrage of 
questions about who underwrote his ex- 
penses. The committee majority showed no 
interest in his factual and analytical evi- 
dence. 

In the end, the majority report of the 
committee postponing action caused tre- 
mendous repercussions, because it was is- 
sued before the hearings were completed 
and at a time when some of the most im- 
portant testimony was still to be given. It 
repeated all the CMA arguments, in  vir- 
Com identical language. Assemblyman 
Vollenberg told his fellow legislators that 


the hearings were “mere window dressing.” 


- 


a 
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When the governor and the CIO tried to 
get their bills on the floor for consideration 
of the entire assembly, they were snowed 


under. 
“One Foot In” 


A last flurry of drama occurred when 
the governor, the CIO, the AFL, the 
Physicians Forum, and all the groups com- 
mitted to improve public health joined 
forces under the leadership of the North- 
ern California Union Health Committee in 
an eleventh hour effort. They prepared a 
hospital insurance bill and Governor War- 
ren urged the legislature to approve a 
state-administered system of prepaid hos- 
pitalization for all workers covered by un- 
employment insurance. It was not actually 
a compromise, for it contained no medical 
provisions and it was thus possible for 
health insurance advocates to stand un- 
comprisingly for their original principles 
on medical care while at the same time 
attempting to win some health benefits for 
the people in 1945. 

But it was too late. The Association of 
California Hospitals charged. that the hos- 
pitals would be “sovietized.” Dr. Philip K. 
Gilman, president of the CMA, stigma- 
tized the hospital bill as a “poorly dis- 
guised piece of political trickery, designed 
to enable the advocates of state medicine 
to get one foot in the door now and an- 
other later on.” So bitter did the opposing 
sides become that when the governor fol- 
lowed the state constitution by sending a 
message to the legislature urging enact- 
ment, Speaker Charles W. Lyon of the 
assembly accused him of lobbying. 

The governor promptly hurled the 
charge back by demanding an investigation 
of the lobbying activities in the assembly. 
The legislature ignored this demand. 

After the bill was duly smothered, in- 
terim legislative committees were named 
to give weary Californians two more “sur- 
veys” on the need for medical care. Little 
is expected from these studies. The Sac- 
ramento Bee commented: 

“Perpetuating the same callous indiffer- 
ence to the public welfate, the same dis- 


regard of fair play which characterized 


/ 


~~ 


Ne 


Thet 


the assembly committee’s several actions 0 
health insurance at the last session, [Speak 
er] Lyon has named a committee whic} 
could write its report right now and say 
the taxpayers the expense of junkelj 
throughout the state to hold meaningles) 
hearings. Of the seven members, only on} 
has shown he holds a spark of sympath 
for the principles of a state operated corr) 
pulsory health insurance system. The in} 
terim committee follows the ruthless pat 
tern set up by the assembly public healt} 
committee at the last session in chloroform 
ing all attempts to provide millions 0 
Californians with the means of keepin; 
well and healthy short of bankruptcy.” — 


The CMA in Action i 


Throughout, the California Medical As 
sociation played the role that it has. fillec 
«since the first threat of compulsory healtt 
insurance many years ago. Although thy 
CMA had its own struggles in the nationa 


- doctors’ organization, the American Medi 


cal Association, and even went so far ay 
to press at the last AMA convention foi 
the removal of Dr. Morris Fishbein from 
the top secretariat, it followed the AMA 
line against the Wagner-Murray-Dinge 
bill in its own California battle agai 

the governor’s and labor’s measures. 

In 1938 the CMA established its owr 
prepaid voluntary system, the Californié 
Physicians Service, in order to head off 
compulsory system. The doctors were no 
really sold on their brain child, however 
and they yan into difficulties of finance ai 
of public repute because of overuse of th 
comprehensive service they gave at first 
and because of doctor sabotage, accordi 
to one of San Francisco’s leading phy 
cians. By 1945, the Physicians Servi 
only 100,000 members for its partial m 
cal service out of a population. of. : 
million, but it is now engaged in a bri 
subscription campaign. 

In this latest health insurance tilt, the 
CMA engaged a survey firm to test publi 
opinion. The survey report characterize 
the California Physicians Service as “ma 
terful,” and chided the CMA for not pre 
moting it effectively. The CMA was fur 
advised to make the CPS more acce 
to the physicians “in order to save fre 
enterprise in medicine.” ss 
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{x Wor_p War II, successive INVASIONS OF 
fenemy strongholds were accomplished by 
amphibious operations in which the navy 
transported, protected en route, established 
and supported on hostile shores, large num- 
bers of troops far from their original bases. 
These operations involved action on. sea, 
ion land and in the air by the navy and 
iby the landing force, which at times was 
the army or the marine corps, and in most 
imstances a combination of the two. 

In past wars amphibious operations have 
abeen very costly in men and equipment, 
swith the defenders haying a tremendous 
advantage over the attackers. A 35 percent 
casualty rate for a successful operation was 
considered a fair price. During the first 
World War the Dardanelles invasion by 
the British was abandoned in spite of its 
tremendous importance, because of the- ex- 
cessive loss in human lives. 

That and other lessons taught us that 
it is not enough to win a war on the battle- 
field. It must also be won on the. medical 
eld. Consequently, medical officers are now 
included on the staffs which plan the 
Operations and which are in command at 
‘their execution. 

During the last four years of hard fought 
vwar, navy medicine adapted its techniques 
ito the military problems we confronted. 
[Looking back now, it is not difficult to 
iremember the suspense and dread that 
ccloaked the months of preparation for in- 
ivasion. Amphibious operations on a world 
iscale created a looming question mark. 

The answer as it was evolved by navy 
jmedicine — experimental at the start, then 
‘confidently formulated — might now be 
given a name of its own: amphibious 
| medicine. 


The “Navy’s Wards 


How it was worked out, how amphibi- 
‘ous medicine was meshed into the larger 
frame of modern warfare, is a story that 
at last there is time to tell. 

At the start of the war, our armies were 
at, no place in direct contact with the 
enemy, whose defeat depended on our abil- 
ity to reach him. It was obvious that we 
had to devise means to invade well de- 
fended enemy territories and accomplish 
this without prohibitive sacrifice of human 
life and limb. 

All branches of the various services co- 
operated and contributed to the perfected 
methods which made possible such huge 
invasions as that of France, the Philippine 
Islands or Okinawa, with minimum fatality 
on the assault beaches. Further, excellent 
medical care of the wounded and of the 
ick resulted in a recovery rate even more 
yorable than on stationary fronts with 
well established field hospital facilities. 


VEMBER 1945. 


The first principle of a successful in- 
vasion is the thoréugh understanding of 
the combined responsibility of the navy 
and the landing forces. Each must know 
the other’s problems and realize that the 
failure of one will destroy the possibility 
of success for both branches of the service. 
Staffs of the navy, and of the army or 
marine corps worked out their problems 
together and went to the area of operation 
on board the same ships. 

Vessels were especially equipped or built 
as command and communication ships for 
this very purpose. The first ship so used 
was the “Ancon” of the Panama Railroad 
Line (AGC4), which was Vice Admiral 
Kirk’s flagship at the invasion of Sicily. 

The command ship idea was so success- 
ful that by the middle of October 1943 
three more such ships had been built and 
were in commission: the “Blue Ridge” 
(AGC1), flagship of Vice Admiral Barbey; 
the “Appalachian” (AGC2), flagship of 
Rear Admiral Connolly; and the “Rocky 
Mount” (AGC3), flagship of Admiral 
Turner. More than a dozen such ships 
were on the job when victory was won. 

The initial phases of amphibious opera- 
tions being navy responsibility, over-all 
tactical command was exercised by the navy 
up to the point when the commander of 
the landing forces had gone ashore and 
secured enough beachhead to enable him 
to take over the command safely. 

Alt other functions of the staff and de- 
partments paralleled this division of com- 
mand responsibility. It follows that from 
the minute the soldier or marine embarked 
for an amphibious assault, until the time 
when his force was thoroughly established 
ashore, he was a navy problem and ward 
in all respects, including his medical and 
surgical care. 

When the G. I. arrived at the embarka- 
tion point he was a young man in prime 
physical condition, immunized against the 
chief communicable diseases.. If he was to 
go to a malaria infested region, the daily 
ingestion of atabrine had prepared him, not 
against getting the disease but at least from 
becoming incapacitated by it. 


—By a commander in the Medical 
Corps, USNR, only recently returned to 
the United States after what the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy 
Department ‘quietly designates as “an 
extended tour of duty in the Pacific, 


where he was in a position of great re- 


sponsibility 


Commander Brunner knows his mate- 


rial firsthand, and knows how to write 


about it. He now is stationed at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital at Parris Island, S. C. 


Amphibious Medicine 


Here is the dramatic story of naval medical victories as we invaded enemy 
strongholds, whether on the beaches of Europe or the islands of the Pacific. 


COMMANDER ENDRE K. BRUNNER, M.C., U.S.N.R. 


He was well trained, hardened to physi- 
cal labor, exercise, and landing in water 
up to his middle. His naval experience 
ended at that point however. This was 
going to be his first sea voyage. He was 
crowded—not like his Japanese counter- 
part, but crowded—in tiers of bunks, four 
or five bunks high, with poor ventilation 
when the ‘ships were darkened. The deck 
space was crowded too, with trucks, jeeps 
and all the mountainous and manifold 
equipment of modern battle. 


And the Navy’s Patients 


For security's sake he was embarked 
sometimes three to five days before sail- 
ing, and frequently he was first taken on a 
rehearsal which the army likes to call a 
“dry run.” There he went ashore with 
his equipment, simulating the actual prob- 
lems in every detail. This was in most in- 
stances his last physical activity until the 


‘Day, which might be two weeks or more 


distant. The lack of exercise or work, the 
boredom, the anticipation of action, and the 
motion of the ship, combined to create a 
problem for troop officers, chaplains, and 
doctors. 

Although a routine sick call was con- 
ducted by the troops’ own medical ofhcers, 
all patients requiring sick-bay care or sur- 
gery were attended by the navy medical 
personnel and with navy equipment. This 
was because the troops’ medical equipment 
was stowed for ‘transportation to the 
beaches on the Day. 

Attacks by enemy planes, a usual fea- 
ture of these long distance invasions, fre- 
quently taxed the facilities of the sick-bay, 
because even without a hit on the ship, 
passengers who had no business on the 
decks .were often hurt by strafing or by 
the ship’s own anti-aircraft fire. 


At the target, naval bombardment and . 


mine-sweeping, geodetic survey and demo- 
lition of under-water and beach obstruc- 
tions, were conducted by naval forces be- 
fore landing. Explosions and enemy re- 
sistance took their casualty toll. Combatant 
ships in action, however, are well able to 
take care of their own casualties, cruisers 
and battleships assisting the smaller units 
with traditional medical corps efficiency. 
We are here concerned with the new chap- 
ters of that story: the practice of medicine 
and surgery amid a vast armada of troop- 
ships and service ships, advancing to meet 
a land-based enemy. 

Not only the performers but the plan- 
ners or writers*of the drama of invasion 
are at white heat of excitement at that mo- 
ment when the command is given by the 
Admiral, O.T.C. (officer in tactical com- 
mand)—‘“Land the landing forces.” It was 
for this instant they had labored for months, 


a 


Coast guard and navy medical corpsmen giving plasma and other first aid on the beach at Eniwetok, before evacuating casualties 


and the time at last had come to prove their 
judgment and their preparations. 

The medical department had been rep- 
resented at the planning table by an officer 
on the amphibious staff. It was his duty to 
know about the strategical background and 
tactical considerations, to prepare a medical 
plan for his commander and to oversee the 
execution of this plan on the critical day 
of action. 

When the ships arrived at the invasion 
beaches, they took their assigned places in 
the transport area and immediately lowered 
their landing boats and launched their. am- 
phibious vehicles. These went to the line 
of departure, where they were shepherded by 
guide boats into assault waves which landed 
when the word was given, with split sec- 
ond accuracy. 

Their own medical units landed with the 
assault troops, carrying light first aid equip- 
ment. Casualties occurring at this time re- 

ceived self-administered or at best tem- 
porary medical help. If a man was hurt in 
the boat he remained. there and was evacu- 
ated to the first ship to which the landing 


~ boat or amphibious craft reported for fur- 


ther duty. If the casualty occurred on the 

_ beach, the wounded\ man was not evacu- 
ated until all assault troops had landed and 
_ the tactical situation on the beach per- 
mitted or required the evacuation. 

__ Depending upon the number of troops 


landing, the number of boats, “ducks,” and 


_ “buffaloes” available, the distance of the 


| _ line of departure from the beach, and the 
_ tide condition, it took from half an hour to 


in in hour to land all the assault troops. They 


were then rapidly followed by reinforce- 
ments of reserve troops, service troops, and 
heavy equipment. 


Medical Sections of Beach Parties 


Within fifteen or twenty minutes after 
the landing of the first wave (somewhere 
between the third and fifth wave), the navy 
sent ashore naval beach parties, one for 
every assault battalion of troops. A compo- 
nent part of the beach party was the medi- 
cal section, which consisted of a medical off- 
cer and eight pharmacist’s mates or corps- 
men. They were in at least two boats to 
avoid the risk of complete destruction ‘by an 
unlucky, direct hit. These boats were 
marked by small Red Cross flags to indicate 
the whereabouts of medical facilities. Thus 
they could serve in first aid capacity, even 
before they landed. — 

Medical sections of beach parties carried 
a full equipment of first aid appliances, med- 
ications, food and drinking water, and 
were prepared to remain for days on the 
beaches. Their mission was to: ; 

1. Set up as quickly as possible a first 
aid and casualty evacuation center. 

2. Render first aid to casualties occurring 


on the beach or returning to it from ad--~were allowed to rest up until they could be — 


vanced areas. 
3. Return casualties still able to fight to 
their units. 
_4, Evacuate patients requiring hospitali- 
zation to the casualty-handling ships. — 
5. Keep accurate records concerning cas- 
halties. 
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forces afloat, and the beach parties to right 
and left of them. . 
To accomplish these missions, the medi- } 
cal officer, in consultation with the beach — | 
master (a line officer commanding the beach — 
party) would select the place for his fee 
aid station, close to the shoreline where: the Re 
boats were bringing troops and equipment — 
and where communication units were being 
set up. 4 
This first aid and evacuation center was 
as far as possible hidden from enemy snip- 
ers and planes. It was clearly marked for 
casualties and casualty carriers ashore and 
afloat. Foxholes were dug into the sand for 
patients, personnel, and equipment. Blood 
plasma was broken out, stretchers and frac- 
ture equipment laid on empty boxes. to 
facilitate quick treatment. Again, every-— 


thing was divided and grouped in several : 
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shelters, to minimize the effect of bomb hits. - 
This center was frequently utilized by the 
medical units of the landing forces, aup- 
menting each other’s facilities. — 

Here a quick screening of the patients ~ 
took place. The ones mildly injured, or 
suffering with heat exhaustion, extreme fa-_ 
tigue, urinary bleeding from dehydration, © 


returned to their units; or, if the depth of 
penetration permitted, to a “Casual Camp.” | 
Those requiring hospjtalization were treated _ 
until conditions and available transportation 
made possible their*evacuation to the ships. 

The most important treatment rendered. 


Operating room on an attack transport (APA), during action off Iwo Jima. An APA could take care of about 200 casualties 


mt. Intravenous fluids like glucose, blood 
sma, and whole blood were given. 
or the first time, at Leyte, whole blood 
's used in the early assault phase. This 
bod was obtained from volunteers among 
crews of the task group under the com- 
ind of Rear Admiral Forrest Royal, and 
men of the 96th Infantry Division. 
-king their deposits in this life-blood 
ik, universal donors (international blood 
tup O) invested against the unknown 
mediate future of their comrades or 
mselves. The whole blood was packed in 
deshift portable ice boxes (converted am- 
inition . boxes), taken to the assault 
sches and made available there within an 
ur after landing. Blood being the only 
1 substitute for major blood loss, it will 
e life where plasma and glucose fail. 
_ater, during that invasion and all others, 
}ole processed blood in suitable contain- 
was flown in large quantities from the 
S. A. to distribution centers such as 
arl Harbor or Manus. Thence it was 
ther flown or taken along in the refrig- 
ting sections of transports and army reef- 
, and used for casualties both on board 


d ashore. 


Evacuation of the Wounded 


In the initial stages on “Dog Day,” the 
sualties came to the navy medical sec- 
,. ; cee 

as mostly on foot or assisted by a buddy. 
ese patients, of course, required primary 
es me with ee inland the 


ne ioc eeinity of the evacuation cen- 
and with the landing of the army or 


with jeeps or standard size am- 


corps service troops, collecting com- 
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Marine receiving oxygen therapy ear the USS. Solace, fally, equipped hospital ship 


bulances brought the wounded to the 
beaches for further care and evacuation. 
For the evacuation of wounded to the 
ships, the medical section employed the 
boats which brought troops, supplies, and 
equipment from ships to shore. Since, in 
early stages, vital military requirements 
take precedence over casualties, the evacua- 
tion was necessarily made to the ships to 
which the landing crafts had to return. In 


later stages, some boats could be diverted 
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‘for the exclusive purpose of casualty evacua- 


tion. 
All ships were prepared to receive and — 
care for casualties, but those primarily re 
utilized were the attack transports.(APAs), ba 
the evacuation transports (APHs)—both 
fast troop-carriers with very little cargo— 
and certain designated landing ships (LSV . 
An APA has three to five 

medical officers and 28 to 40 hospital corps- 
men. It can handle about 200 casualties. — 
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An APH, with two to three times that 
staff, is expected to handle about 200 
stretcher cases and 500 ambulatory patients. 

All these ships immediately after com- 
pleting their outbound mission converted 
themselves into casualty carriers—cleaned 
up the spaces recently vacated by troops 
and established reception places for the in- 
coming casualties. Here the patients were 
once again screened into those needing 
shock treatment, immediate surgery, elec- 
tive surgery; and medical cases requiring 
isolation or psychiatric care. 

This screening was most essential, be- 
cause immediate surgery in abdominal and 
in some chest cases is life saving. Among 
medical cases, the recognition of transient 
psychoneurosis and its segregation from the 
true psychotics, with immediate intelligent 
treatment and some sedatives, returned 
many a man to the fight, and saved him 
from long hospitalization, stigma, and use- 
lessness. 

To avoid crowding and to guarantee 
early and adequate care for each patient, 
an effort was made to distribute the casual- 
ties among many ships, and to send _ pa- 
tients requiring specialist care to the ships 
where it was available. For example, an eye 
surgeon with good equipment was on duty 
on all the amphibious command _ ships; 
orthopedic, brain, and chest surgeons were 
ordered to several transports and _ their 
whereabouts widely circulated. Correspond- 
ingly, medical specialists and psychiatrists 
were included on the staffs of many ships. 


Ambulance and Hospital Ships 


When the terrain was suitable for the 
beaching of LSTs, as was frequently the 
case in the European theater and the South- 
west Pacific, these ships were exten- 
sively used for the evacuation and carrying 
of casualties to the advanced bases and to 
land-based hospitals. After the bulkheads 
and deck of the tank decks had been 
washed off, folding cots were set up, thus 
converting these large floating garages into 
huge ambulance ships, each capable of 
caring for about 150 patients. 

The ferrying of patients from shore to 
ship was not a simple operation. Aside 
from enemy action, there were thé tides, 
the ground swells, the distance from shore 
to ship, and on most of the Central Pacific 
beaches the coral reef, to complicate the 
evacuation. In each invasion a careful plan 


had to be devised to deal with these fac- - 


tors. In some instances, specially manned 


and equipped LSTs with a pontoon barge ~ 


moored alongside were anchored at the 
reef and casualtiés were received and held, 
or further dispatched by ambulance boats, 


as seemed reasonable to the medical staffs. 


Wounded were placed on the ships by 
taking the landing. boats aboard by means 
of davits and raising.them to the level of 


_ the sick bay where stretcher parties bore the 


casualties ‘to the sorting station; or patients 
were lifted out of the boats in their stretch- 


_ ers, two stretchers at a time, by means of 


special slings, and raised to the desired 
deck. 

The majority of the invasion fleet left the 
area the first or second day, carrying as 
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many casualties as could be evacuated. The 
military situation demanded that they leave 
the scene for a “Turn Around” resupply 
run which also protected them from enemy 
action. Most of this exodus occurred at 
dusk on the day of landing. The sudden 
emptiness, after the long day’s teeming ef- 
fort, was always startling. 

A command ship, and some LSTs or 
other specially designated ships, remained 
in the area and continued to assist with the 
casualties until the reinforcement group 
was due to arrive. This group moved in 
on the third day or later. 

Unarmed, Geneva-protected hospital ships 
are distinctively painted white with red 
crosses and a green band, so they cannot be 
mistaken for combatant vessels. These hos- 
pital ships never travel in the company of 
the invasion fleets. They were scheduled to 
arrive between convoys, and when it was 
anticipated that the number of accumu- 
lated casualties would warrant. Thus at 
Kwajelein, two such ships arrived on the 

- third day, at Saipan on the second day, at 
Guam on the second day. They stayed 
only as long as the light held. The Geneva 
convention precludes their black-out, so 
they must load and go—or serve as beacons 
for attacking enemy night bombers, ‘sub- 
marines, and suicide boats. 

These ships are fully equipped floating 
hospitals, with medical and surgical staffs 
capable of performing any kind of surgery. 
They. carry an average of 500 patients each. 

In the planning stage of amphibious 
operations, arrangements always were made 
with navy and army hospitals, in the vari- 
ous ports to which the ships leaving the 
assault area would go, to hold a certain 
number of beds in readiness. Without this 
bed-credit system, a ship loaded with 
casualties might have returned to face de- 
lays in delivering its wounded to hospitals 
and in sailing on its next mission. 

Usually on D-Day and every day there- 
after, courier planes arrived in the combat 
area. They were sea planes, tender-based, 
carrying official mail, personnel, and essen- 
tial re-supply of critical material, including 
whole blood. At times these planes were 
used also to evacuate selected casualties. 

As soon as a landing strip was secured 
and cargo runs established, the returning 
planes were regularly used for evacuating 
casualties. The large majority of wounded 
taken from Tinian-to Saipan were carried 
out by air. In the Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
campaigns too, air evacuation played an im- 
portant role, though it was secondary to 
over-water evacuation. 

This then is a composite sketch of the 
medical problems faced by the navy in its 
mobile war and in the support of the land- 
ing forces, 


> Men in Charge 


It has been mentioned that medical of- 
ficers sat at the planning tables and were 
included in the staffs that directed the field 
work of invading continents and island em- 
pires. The picture would be incomplete 
without adding that the over-all plans 
originated in Washington. There the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staffs, represent- 
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channels centering in the Navy Depart 


fl 
ing all branches of the services of U. S. 4 
and Great Britain, decided where ar) 
when an invasion was to take placé ar) 
what forces were to participate. From thi 
inception, each successive command add«) 
its work to produce the finished product. } 

The next command to receive the plat} 
was the area commander, who assigned th} 
force commanders and their associates, th) 
group commanders. These force and groul 
commanders, in charge of their respectiy) 
task organizations, elaborated on the essei} 
tial ‘directives as they were originally r 
ceived, obtained all available intelligene 
formulated their needs and put all th 
plans into what was called an Attac 
Order for their forces and groups. 

The execution of these amphibious oper 
tions was carried out almost entirely b} 
naval reserve personnel—a statement trv} 
also for medical and hospital corps. 

Many of the ships, when they had pe} 
formed their assigned function with on 
task. organization, were immediately 1 
leased and transferred to another one, an) 
thus they went from invasion to invasior| 
It was the staff medical officer’s respor} 
sibility to foresee these shifts, and to maki 
sure that such ships would not be counte: 
on to play a role in casualty handling. ] 
was also his responsibility to assure eac 
ship of medical resupply at the advances 
base to which the casualties were brough 
Provision had also to be made for the pos 
sible loss of a ship, which meant not onl 
the loss of space, personnel, and materials 
but also an added casualty load for othe 
ships, 4 

The fluid nature of this conaplex medica} 
job makes it impossible to draw up a tr 
organizational chart of its hierarchies a 
lines of duty. The two constants off the 
years of amphibious medicine appear t 
have been: it changed; and it worked. ~ 


Vice Admiral McIntire 


The task organizations were essentialh 
executive arms of the navy, and not ad 
ministrative organizations. The administra’ 


tion was carried out along well establishec 


I 


ment; medically, in the office of the C 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surge 
Ross T. McIntire, first doctor to “hold 
rank of Vice Admiral. E 
All orders originated at the Bureau ani 
all reports ended there. It was the Bureau 
that provided and assigned key person 
All supplies were procured and distribu 
by the Bureau, with its main medical suppl 
depot in Brooklyn, N. Y., but other larg 
depots in key bases the world over. 
primary depot for the Pacific area is is 
Pearl Harbor, but storerooms are found ir 
all important advanced bases. Many suppl 
and cargo ships were provided with med 
cal stores for re-issue. to ships of the fle 
All large ships were responsible for helpir 
out the smaller ones. : 
The U. S. Anny Command was also 
ways ready to fill the requisitions of t 
ships in the staging and combat zones, ju 
as the navy was ever ready to share wit 


tunes—during their efforts for victory. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


PECTAL BOGK SECTION 


KN THE PRESENT CONFUSED STATE OF THE 
yorld the search for security, individual 
iad national, has become so feverish that 
acient standards of right, justice, and 
norality are distorted daily to serve some 
yecial purpose. 

Justification for the most horrible prac- 
sces in the history of man, such as mass 
uurder by gas and dissection of living hu- 
yan bodies, was found in high-sounding 
ims by our enemies; whereas we, on our 
cde, went to prodigious effort to create the 
nost devastating explosive known to man- 
iind and used it on two open cities—with 
1e explanation that this would save Ameri- 
ans from being killed in frontal assault. 
Ihe term “rationalization” is used freely to 
«xcuse practically everything on the ground 
iat the action is feasible, logical, and use- 
| and this applies to individuals as well 
s to groups and communities. 


The Place of Conscience 


So it is only natural that religious leaders 
nd_ philosophers, like students of society, 
inould begin to renew discussion of the 
llace of the conscience in all these matters, 
weaning thereby not merely a sense of 
esponsibility for the common good but a 
cognition of moral values that transcend 
naterial advantage. The criticism of the 
ergy, however, no longer makes the head- 
snes, while the philosophers speak either 
o the restricted circles of their college 
lasses or address that small body of men 
villing to take time to weigh unpopular 
vatters. 

‘There is more hope in the latter than in 
ne former, for the effectiveness of warn- 
igs by the religious has been dulled and 
jany leading men today merely give lip 
srvice to the church and evade argument. 
‘he colleges, however, address impression- 
ble youth, and books by philosophers who 
void mysticism may get a hearing from in- 
‘lligent readers, among them, possibly, 
ome of those trying to put international 
slations on a secure basis. 
This makes me very much interested in 
1e way Ralph Barton Perry, professor of 
hilosophy at Harvard, has discussed the 
evelopment of conscience in human affairs 
nd its place in the coming world order in 
is new book, “One World in the Mak- 

’* Tt is not accident that the title re- 
inds one of Wendell Willkie’s, for the 
ook is dedicated to him as “the first pri- 
e citizen of that One World which, 


“ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING,” by Ralph 
on Perry. Current Books, Inc, A. A. Wyn, 
lisher, New York, $5: eat ; 
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having discovered for himself, he disclosed 
to his fellow Americans.” 

Mr. Perry’s support of a world organiza- 
tion has been fervent and continuous. His 
prescription for democratic progress em- 
braces constant readjustment so that equal- 
ity and general well being may be better 
served, but it avoids sudden, uncertain ex- 
periment. His writings on modern affairs 
are many; his recent book, “Puritanism and 
Democracy,” reiterated the theme that so- 
ciety rises as the individual rises, for the 
individual must know the moral bases of 
right and wrong, good and evil, and act 
on them with the exercise of mind and 
conscience. As a pragmatic philosopher, 
Mr. Perry is convinced that this alone will 
make international cooperation workable. 

“The realist,” says Mr. Perry in this new 
book, “will adapt his action to the terrain 
and to the strength and maneuvers of the 
enemy, but he will also look ahead to the 
distant future—his feet on the ground, but 
his eyes in the front of his head. In other 
words, the more realistic, the more idealis- 
tic.” This is compatible with the belief that 
what benefits the man or the nation in the 
long run also serves the purpose of aims 
not immediately materialistic. 

“Tt is of the essence of the moral’man 
that he is on his way, somewhere between 
what is and what ought to be.” This, he 
argues, is also true of the citizens of a 
democracy. It is not true that only com- 
munism is dynamic and democracy merely 
static—democracy is begun, not finished, 
and we are on our way. 

Thus, Mr. Perry accepts things as they 
are only on the basis of what they ought to 
be, aware that we cannot move forward if 
we throw away all our tools. “Nations can- 
not suspend their lives or their governments 
or their responsibility to their peoples until 
they can all be housed in the new inter- 
national structure.” 


Moral Education ys. Indoctrination 


Every teacher has theories of how the 
brave new world shall be educated and Mr. 
Perry offers his, but they are actually more 
national than international. One reform, 
however, is related to his main thesis: he 
thinks that those dealing with the “moral 
sciences,” meaning politics, law, and eco- 


‘nomics, and the constructive side of psy- 


chology and sociology, should make “their 
moral end explicit, instead of leaving it to 
their readers and students, who, pursuing 
other studies as well and therefore taking a 
rounder view of the matter, must teach it 
to their teachers.” 


A 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be 


Morality in the Modern World 


For moral education is the most impor- 
tant part of education, yet “only preachers 
and parents have the courage to admit that 
they engage in this kind of educating, and 
the preachers try to pretend that they are 
not ‘preachers, while the parents try to 
sit at the feet of their children.” Mr. Perry 
denies that moral education can be left to 
itself, even though teachers be accused of 
indoctrination. 

Even the teacher who refuses to implant 
any positive beliefs on the ground of inter- 
fering with the students’ freedom, must at 
least implant in them this respect for free- 
dom, by example if not by precept, and 
thus enlarge the students’ social usefulness. 
“It should be made extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the members of such an 
institution to remain unfree.” 


Morality and Religion 


The world order of the future must be 
based on moral institutions. Such morality, 
argues Mr. Perry, begins in the mind of 
the individual and influences nations and 
associated nations. The experiences of the 
war have brought’ home to the individual 
the helplessness of the isolated man, the 
interdependence of all. The horrors let 
loose on the world have caused a revulsion 
that is deep and personal. 

Human misery has been portrayed in 
words and pictures, in voices over the air, 
in letters from soldiers at the front. These 
have evoked a resentment of cruelty, a pity 
for the unfortunate victims that cannot be 
forgotten lightly. Even those who were 
irritated because the orderly routines of 
their lives were disturbed can hardly be 
indifferent to what caused the disturbance. 
Thus, conscience is awakened and a new 
moral fervor established by . concrete 
experience. 

Since Mr. Perry is not a theologian, he 
cannot argue that to observe the moral 
order is to observe the laws of God and 
let it go at that. He is not one to believe 
that dogma alone can keep man from fol- 
lowing his worst impulses. He values re- 
ligion for its usefulness and in its place, 
but he reminds us that the moral unity 
of the world must for some time to come 


embrace both theists and atheists and must _ 


be achieved by their united effort. “He 
who insists that morality is inseparable 
from theism takes ground similar to that 
of his dearest opponents. For Marxism has 
affirmed that morality is inseparable from 
dialectic>! materialism — from atheism. 
Meanwhile, it is fortunate that the civil 


order of mankind is not obliged to attend — 


postpaid) — 


upon the chills and fevers of theistic belief 
and unbelief.” 

In thus building up the “half-religion of 
human morality,’ Mr. Perry puts it on 
grounds that must appeal to a world more 
interested in its material than its spiritual 
welfare. Basically he will have to argue 
that morality in international relations must 
be cultivated because it pays. In more direct 
terms we say democracy pays; we are try- 
ing to establish democracy in Germany 
and Japan and we are trying to persuade 
the Soviet Union that our definition of 
democracy holds more hope for the world 
than its own. There is a gigantic job for 
Mr. Perry’s global education! 

Nations have fought for their ways of 
looking at life and the world; their own 
attitudes are based on experience. We are 
vulnerable ourselves. Mr. Perry has some 
pertinent criticism of publicity, which is 
simply propaganda for commercial pur- 
poses and often makes one doubt that a 
moral sense operates in the publicist. 

Mr. Perryis right in this—that the indi- 
vidual must firmly believe in moral princi- 
ples before nations can act on them. For 
centuries the authority of the great religions 
stood behind the moral conscience of man- 
kind. For many that authority has broken 
down. As a teacher who believes in free- 
dom, Mr. Perry is exceedingly shy of moral 
education and at the same time aware of its 
great need. Perhaps the solution lies in 
accentuating the lessens of the humanities 
and social sciences. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER, by Paul J. 
Tillich, Theodore M. Greene, George F. 
Thomas, Edwin E, Aubrey, John Knox. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Scribner. $2.50. 

THIS LITTLE BOOK IS OF MORE THAN ORDIN- 
ary significance. It is a product of group 
thinking at its best. The five writers are 
members of what is known as “The Theo- 
logical Discussion Group” numbering 
thirty-eight theologians who have been 
working together for ten years. This vol- 
ume is a product of their collaboration. 

It is addressed primarily to “thoughtful 
men and women who stand somewhat out- 
side the Christian tradition, and yet who 
are moved by the events of our time to 
inquire whether Christian faith may not 
hold truth and power which they have 
neglected and of which they and their 
world stand in need.” Professor Tillich pre- 
sents a diagnosis of the world situation 
and indicates “guideposts” for the framing 
of the “Christian answer” which the other 
writers undertaké"to formulate. 

Professor Tillich sees the world situation 
as resulting from the “triumph and the 
crisis” of bourgeois society. The bourgeois 
revolution first enthroned reason as “the 
power of truth and justice embodied in 
man as man.” But the faith that reason 
could produce an automatic harmony in 
human affairs has been disappointed. Man 
is not fully rational; there are non-rational 


_ ception of reason itself has been. altered, 
_ and “technical reason” has achieved as- 
__ cendancy, only to invite all manner of 


factors in his nature. Furthermore, the con- 


vitalistic revolts against the resulting mech- 
anization of life. 

Religion is inextricably involved in this 
process, which Professor Tillich finds il- 
lustrated in art in the transition from 
Giotto, through Titian to Rembrandt. In 
Giotto, a transcendent reality gave meaning 
to life. In Titian, “the divinity of the 
human and the humanity of the divine fur- 
nished the center of meaning.” In Rem- 
brandt, the “unique individual” appears 
dominated by purposes “without ultimate 
meaning”—the triumphant bourgeois type. 

What is here symbolized is the destruc- 
tion of community, to which Protestantism 
has contributed in some measure by creat- 
ing “alongside itself a secular sphere which 
step by step invaded and mastered the reli- 
gious sphere.” In our time, the sense of 
spiritual rootlessness has given rise to at- 
tempts to reestablish community on the 
basis of “antibourgeois doctrines.” In this 
welter of forces the Church must formulate 
a message “born out of the depths of our 
present historical situation.” 

Professor Greene and Professor Thomas 
bring the central doctrines of historic 
Christianity into confrontation with the 
secular alternatives of humanism and _na- 
turalism. Here is a concise, earnest, un- 
technical presentation of the essentials of 
Christian doctrine. The appeal is to tHose 
“who possess the humility, the earnestness, 
the sense of awe, and the capacity for utter 
devotion to God and man which are simul- 
taneously the condition and the criterion of 
religious insight.” 

In the two chapters contributed by Pro- 
fessor Aubrey and Professor Knox the 
basis of the Christian social ethic is out- 
lined, the moral dilemma of the individual 
in an umnregenerate social order is por- 
trayed, and the perennial Christian answer 
to the human predicament is unfolded. 
Executive Secretary F. Ernest JoHNSON 
Federal Council of Churches 


THE PRICE OF PEACE by Sir William Bev- 
eridge. Norton, $2. 


OUT OF A PROFOUND KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED 
in a lifetime study of man and his struggle, 
out of a human heart which has never lost 
its warmth, Sir William Beveridge writes a 
clear, concise, and convincing argument for 
morality. I do not use the word in any 
narrow sense, but—rather in a sense of a 
spiritual awareness. 

Sir William does not find the causes of 
war to be either in the pugnacity of man- 
kind, nor in the injustices of the economic 

_ system. The causes of war, he feels, are to 
be found in ambition, revenge and, primar- 
ily, in fear. 

These are not glib or superficial con- 


clusions: they are to be found in the pages 


of recent history—the pages which many 


of us have helped to write. We must read 


them well if we care to face the respon- 


_ sibility for what is written on the pages of 


.‘s 


a, 
o ek 


tomorrow. 

Sir William argues with brilliance and 
simplicity that if we would remove the 
causes of war—revenge and fear—we must 
achieve “compulsory arbitration by an im- 
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partial tribunal applied to all disputes and 
backed by overwhelming force.” This pre- 
supposes that the Great Powers, which at 
the moment wield the overwhelming force, 
will decide to use their power, not for na- 
tional advantage, but for the common good 
of world order. 

I do not presume to enter.into the argu- 
ment on national sovereignty, or regional- 
ism versus world federation—I leave those 
questions to those who are sure of the 
answers. The point here is the deep and | 
desperately urgent need for a moral convic- 
tion that must be achieved by nations and { 
by individuals: a conviction that there can 
and will be a “positive alternative to war } 
as a means of settling disputes between na- 
tions.” Sir William suggests that this f 
“positive alternative” be an impartial tri- 
bunal which, he holds, can be set up and § 
must be obeyed. 

It is this call to an approach rather than a 
program, this belief in justice and its ef 
ficacy, this faith in the capacity for good in 
his fellow-man which marks this latest of 
Sir William’s books, and all who ponder 
seriously and humbly, in these bewildering 
days, would do well to read it. 

JuLte p’EsrourNELLES DE CoNsTANT 
Assistant Director 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


PIONEERS IN WORLD ORDER, edited by 
Harriet Eager Davis. Columbia University 
Press, $2.75. 

NEARLY THREE HUNDRED AMERICANS PAR- 

ticipated in various aspects of the League of 

Nations—in spite of the supposed isolation- 

ism of opinion in the United States from 

1920 to 1939. The names signed to the six- 

teen chapters of this book are with but one 

exception men and women who had re- 
ceived official appointments by a League 
organ.* The foreword is by Raymond Fos- 
dick who served as Under-Secretary Gen- 
eral during that early and sadly brief pe- 
riod between the signing of the Covenant. 
at Versailles and the rejection of it by the 

United States Senate. These Americans, 

from various sections of the country, knew 

that they lived in One World nearly a 

quarter of a century before Wendell Will- 

kie made current that pregnant phrase. 
Although the subjects vary, the approach 
is generally the same: an explanation of the 
formal framework under which the work 
was undertaken, an account of the achieve- 
ments, and an appraisal of the value of the: 
experiences for the future. ; 
It would be presumptuous for a review 
to criticize technically such a variety of sub- 


each field. But certain definite impressions 
are created by each chapter, as to the valu 


: 


* Foreword, by Raymond B. Fosdick; The 
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for the future world organization ot these 
technical experiences. The World Court, 
ILO, Dangerous Drugs, International 
Health Work, The League of Minds (in- 
tellectual cooperation) seem ready to be in- 
corporated into the United Nations Or- 
ganization with slight change. The chap- 
ter on Security has chiefly historical value. 
Refugees and Social Problems are already 
included in UNRRA planning. Dependent 
Peoples and Mandates clarifies the status of 
the sovereignty of mandated areas, and 
should assist public opinion to understand 
the problems of trusteeship. Alternate pro- 
posals for handling this very difficult prob- 
lem help to define the issues on one of the 
most controversial political subjects. 

International Civil Service raises a thorny 
point often discussed in Geneva—the role 
of the Secretary General, efficient servant-or 
vigorous leader? This problem will arise in 
the new organization. Other chapters seem 
sadly dated. The disarmament proposals 
show no conception of the role of new 
weapons, or the effect on the whole indus- 
trial life of a nation of suppression of heavy 
industry. Control of Special Areas does not 
seem to provide machinery suitable to pres- 
ent conditions. 

Two chapters stand out as clear beacons 
for the coming world—the Framework of 
Peace and World Economics. “The real 
purposes for which the League was founded 
are best served by calling, not for the same 
old League, but for a Union of Nations 
which by taking advantage of both the 
good and the bad in the first experience, 
may grant to itself the power to accom- 
plish what the League could not.” 

Heren Howert MoorHeap 
Washington Bureau 
Foreign Policy Association 


THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN, photographs by 
Alexander Alland, text by James Waterman 
Wise. Viking. $2.50, 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
PLAN, by Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. 
Halligan. Barnes & Noble. $2.75. 

THE: SPRINGFIELD PLAN FOR ACHIEVING 

racial and religious understanding and har- 

mony between groups in a polyglot com- 
munity has attracted countrywide attention. 

And yet it is nothing novel in itself. It 

represents an ingenious use of resources in 

school and community ready at hand in 
virtually any school with the will to em- 
_ ploy them. 
As Superintendent Granrud remarks in 
his introduction to “The Story of the 
‘Springfield Plan”: “It is neither a rigid 
-plan nor an authoritative guide. It is a 
flexible program designed to meet the prob- 
lems of one community. In developing its 
program, Springfield made liberal use of 
the traditions and democratic practices ac- 
cepted in other communities throughout 
the country.” Springfield is distinctive in 
that under John Granrud’s direction it has 
the courage to practice what most Ameri- 
can schools preach. 
These two books describe the work of 
e schools in relation to the community on 
o different levels. “The Springfield Plan” 
s an extremely able and clever birdseye 
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“Teachers representative of all elements in the community.” One of Alexander Alland’s 


photographs for “The Springfield Plan” 


view ip pictures and text of school and com- 
munity activities in Springfield. Some sixty 
photographs reinforce admirably thumbnail 
sketches of the idea or the project thus de- 
picted. This book demonstrates the con- 
structive possibilities of the tabloid method 
in publicizing a school system’s operations. 

“The Story of the Springfield Plan” is 
written for the educator and the layman 
who wishes to secure a more detailed un- 
derstanding of the Springfield program. Its 
authors are the curriculum director and the 
director of adult education in the Spring- 
field schools. They speak out of firsthand 
experience and have prepared a modestly 
written type study of the way in which the 
city has used its schools to build tolerant 
and understanding relations in children and 
adults in a city that has added to an 
originally Protestant and New England 
stock representatives from every country in 
Europe and diverse religious faiths—Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
Russian Orthodox, Jewish. - 

When Superintendent Granrud began 
his work “there existed in Springfield. . . 
the paradox of a hybrid school population 
and an almost exclusively Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon administrative and teaching staff.” 
His first step was to employ teachers rep- 
resentative of all elements in the commun- 
ity. 

ls second was to organize committees 
composed of these representatives to help 
formulate administrative’ and supervisory 
policies for the schools. Courses of study 
originate out of the cooperative planning 
of the teachers and supervisors who are 
charged with the responsibility of working 
directly with the children. Experiments are 
encouraged; and when one teacher or one 


school develops a promising lead, others 


learn about it-and are encouraged to in- 
corporate it in their situation, with appro- 
priate modifications. 


Third, the children likewise participate, 
drawing upon their own backgrounds in 
such a way as to develop confidence in 
their origins, to cement relations between 
children and their elders, and to develop 
within the classroom an atmosphere of mu- 
tual respect regardless of race or creed. In 
chapters replete with specific illustrations, 
the authors paint an intimate picture of a 
modern school putting to work progressive 
methods of learning and teaching and 
teacher training with specific reference to 
the problem of intercultural living. 

A fourth characteristic of the Springfield 
program is its use of the community. Not 
only are parents involved in the school but 
through a citizen’s Adult Education Coun- 
cil and the Bureau of Adult Education in 
the schools a rich program of adult educa- 
tion is provided. This meets the needs of 
formal education for adults’ but goes fur- 
ther, stimulating cultural programs and 
public forums that involve representatives 
of capital and labor and of all races and all 
religions. : 

Finally, through a placement bureau, 
graduates of the school are guided into the 


‘world of adult life and employers are en- 


couraged to provide opportunities for mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

There is an appendix of source material 
helpful to lay and professional workers. 
Education director V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York 


THE CITY IS THE PEOPLE, by Henry S. 
Churchill, Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. 
HERE Is A BOOK ON CITY PLANNING THAT 
anybody can read and everybody ought to. 
Reading it, moreover, will be a pleasure 
rather than a chore, for its story is so en- 
gagingly told that even those portions 
which have technical implications are easy 


to follow. 
Henry Churchill is evidently on guard 
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against the peculiar state of affairs in his 
profession, wherein planners write and talk 
mainly for the benefit of each other, and 
he has been successful in breaking away 
from the unfortunate habit. His book is 
addressed to the great general public—to 
the people of the cities and towns and their 
country cousins, too—who must understand 
the essentials of planning, must know what 
they want done and have some idea of 
how to get it done, before even the best of 
plans can come to anything more than bun- 
dles of blueprints gathering dust. 

A non-professional reader finishing this 
book could scarcely expect to sit down and 
forthwith plan a city. He should, how- 
ever, be in a greatly improved position to 
see what the technicians charged with a 
planning job are driving at, what they are 
up against, and whether they are really 
coming to grips with the problem. Above 
all, he should be enabled to see what he 
and his fellow citizens must do in order 
that good plans may be carried out. 

Mr. Churchill begins with a sprightly ac- 
count of how towns were planned in the 
past and why many of the old European 
cities still present a charming picture. He 
goes on to tell how, with the coming of the 
industrial revolution and the well-nigh uni- 
versal acceptance of the doctrine of laissez 
faire—the belief that if everybody pursued 
self-interest as hoggishly as possible every- 
thing’ would automatically work out for 
the common good—city planning in the 
nineteenth century and after reached an 
all-time low and our own urban commun- 
ities drifted into their present predicament. 
From the analysis contained in this his- 
torical sketch, it becomes clear what must 
be done, physically, legally, and fiscally, to 
take the situation in hand and change the 
urban pattern into what is required for the 
modern age. 

There is no planning as such in the 
book, although there are some good illus- 
trations. There are, in fact, no specific 
recommendations. But the reader who is 
prepared to use a little imagination should 
have no difficulty in drawing up his own 
program of civic action. If the book is as 
widely read as it deserves to be, competent 
planners will have their work made easier, 
but the phonies and the spectacular bluffers 
will have theirs made harder. 


_ Board of editors, Fortune Guy GreEER 


SMOULDERING FREEDOM, by Isabel de: 


Palencia. Longmans, Green. $3. 


As WITH HER EARLIER BOOK, ISABEL DE 
Palencia through “Smouldering Freedom” 
leaves the reader with an overwhelming 
sense of shame—not that this is the pur- 
pose of her book, far from it. One feels 
shame that the countries that talk the loud- 
est about democracy have been so blind, 
so timorous, so selfish in their attitude to- 
ward the long struggle of the Spanish pa- 
triots against the forces: of fascism as typi- 
fied by Franco. ‘ 

__ Even today we only say we do not like 
Franco. At a time when the people’s gov- 
ernment of Spain was in most desperate 
straits we self-righteously enforced a non- 
intervention policy through which, how- 


ever, German and Italian aid to Franco 
was able to go, although the patriots could 
get no help. It is impossible to read this 
moving story without becoming a partisan, 
without desiring passionately that Spain 
“may someday be helped to recover its free- 
dom, and that the traitors who sold their 
country to German and Italian interests 
may be forced to go the way that other 
traitors go.” : 

Senora de Palencia warns that: “One ot 
the greatest and most dangerous errors 
among the many that we could put to the 
debit of the democratic countries would be 
the thought that, once Germany and Italy 
are subdued, there would be nothing to 
fear from Franco. Spaniards know that 
there is everything to fear; that Spain +in 
the hands of the ‘generalissimo’ and 
Falange can and will be the breeding 
ground of a new army of democracy’s 
enemies —a more powerful, experienced 
and well-equipped army than they had be- 
fore; that Spain, in Franco’s hands, would 
be the channel through which the virulent 
fascist poison would flood the Spanish- 
speaking republics of America.” 

She pleads eloquently for our “under- 
standing and respect for the rights of the 
Spanish people,” and cautions that “mainte- 
nance of relations with the Spanish dictator 
can only result in upheavals and violence 
in our long-suffering country, for of course 
the Spaniards are determined to get back 
their country and their freedom, happen 
what may.” 

Americans shocked at recent revelations 
of German brutalities at Belsen, Dachau 
and other camps should learn, through this 
book, that similar brutalities were practiced 
earlier against Spanish patriots—and_ they 
suffered not alone in Spain. Senora de 
Palencia cites a Paris dispatch from Rus- 
sell Hill, American newspaperman, stating 
that “out of 500,000 Spanish refugees who 
entered. France in 1939, no less than 140,- 
000 have succumbed to hunger and priva- 
tions. Of the remaining 360,000, a large 
number have been taken by force into 
Spain and murdered, others have died in 
exile, and many more have been killed in 
action on the battlefronts of the Allied na- 
tions.” 

The cruel hardships of Spaniards today, 
at home or in exile, are a shocking contrast 
to the complacency of our people on the 
notable victories over Germany and Japan. 
Franco remains in power—less sure of him- 
self, to be sure; thousands of his political 
enemies remain in Spanish prisons. Senora 
de Palencia points out that despite Franco’s 
published announcement that political pri- 
soners are to be freed, “prisoners who were 


- officially informed two years ago that their 


liberty was only a question of hours are 
still in jail. Others, who like a relative of 
mine, were freed some months ago, have 
been sent to jail again. . . . Franco may 
succeed in deceiving the world by these de- 
vices and manage to stay in power some 
time longer, but he will not deceive his 
people.” 

The other aspect of this book which 
stands out clearly is the contribution being 
made to the culture of Mexico by the Span- 


eration of intellectuals who were nurtured 


the character for ‘love,’ should be so terrible 


ish emigrés and the warmth felt by them jj 
for that country which alone, with open- jj 
hearted generosity and courage in the face } 
of the example of other more powerful [J 
democracies made them welcome. 
One of the amazing and touching things B 
about this notable book is that the author, } 
no less than the tragic farewell letters she 
cites from Spaniards about to die before fir- 
ing squads, express no rancor against those 
who should have understood the true mean- 
ing of what was happening in Spain. This 
generosity merely makes more compelling 
our responsibility for getting rid of Franco, 
for restoring the liberty of the Spaniards to 
chose their own government. 
Exryore M. Herrick 
New York Herald Tribune 


FOREVER CHINA, by Robert Payne, Dodd, 

Mead, $3.50. 

Ropert Payne 1s A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN 
with a remarkably sensitive style, who has 
been a foreign correspondent, shipwright, 
armament officer in Singapore, and pro- 
fessor of English literature at two Chinese 
universities. “Forever China” presents in 
diary form some of his experiences in 
China during the fateful two-and-a-half 
years from December 1941 until the spring 
of 1944, 

It is a diary in which, almost obsessed 
with the colors and forms about him, the 
author attempts to convey his feeling that 
there is something uniquely beautiful and 
promising about China and the Chinese 
people. But, above all, these pages are an 
expression of faith in China’s students and 
teachers, who endured so much in the long | 
war with Japan. 

Throughout the book there are amaz- 
ingly penetrating descriptions of people and 
things: the longing of university people ‘for 
new books; the prayer of a Buddhist priest} 
the execution of a group of bandits; the 
crying of undernourished children; and the 
genius of a blind story-teller. So effective is 
the style that the first one hundred or two 
hundred pages weave a spell about the 
reader. ot 

But the piling of description upon de- 
scription later becomes tiresome — for the 
book is far too long — and the highly liter- 
ary approach frequently makes one wonder 
whether Mr. Payne has not remoulded 
China nearer to his heart’s desire. One is 
inclined to agree with the anonymous: Chi- 
nese, who was shown the diary and is 
quoted as protesting: “But you have made 
us much more idealistic than we are!” 

Mr. Payne apparently belongs to the gen- 


on T. S. Eliot’s “Wasteland,” but later 
replaced the utter disillusionment of that 
poem with a certain spirit of hope. Never-_ 
theless, the weariness of Eliot and the ten- 
dency to make the commonplace seem pro- 
found without really casting new light on 
it are both found here, especially when 

author describes thé: ideas of his frien 
Bergery. There is. sometimes a straining — 
after effect, epitomized in the statement 

about Chungking that “we wondered why 
this city, whose name in’ Chinese contains 
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us still.” (Actually, the name, Chung- 
hing, does not contain the character for 
ove,” but even if it did the point would 
a purely artificial one.) 

/ Although the preface declares that “there 
inothing of politics here, or so little that 
may pass unobserved,” the various brief 
ferences, direct and indirect, to the politi- 
| situation are of such a character as to 
poss over China’s internal problems. It is 
ypecially surprising to find that, while the 
hiversities have been centers of political 
liticism, there is virtually no reference to 
tis fact, and the entire emphasis is on the 
meless optimism of students and_profes- 
ors, 
‘ivet, 
yaina” 


despite its shortcomings, ‘Forever 
remains a highly original work, a 
ibute to the character and potentialities 
the Chinese people, and a revelation of 
e author’s skill and feeling as a writer. 

Lawrence K. RosincER 
reign Policy Association 


-HE AUTHORITARIAN ATTEMPT TO 
(CAPTURE EDUCATION. Papers from 
ithe 2d Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and Democratic. Faith, New York, King’s 
| Crown Press, $2.50. 
{HIS VOLUME CONSTITUTES A FRONTAL AT- 
sck on reaction in education. Participants 
_ the 1944 Conference on the Scientific 
pirit_ and Democratic Faith, including 
bhn Dewey, Sidney Hook, and others, con- 
rntrated on the educational issue because 
a conviction that “certain organized 
wovements in education constituted a 
mreat” to science and democracy. 
The nature of this threat is discussed by 
rome Nathanson in the preface to the 
olume in terms of “the struggle between 
aose who would dominate and exploit hu- 


1an beings for their own ends, and those | 
‘ho would free them for the realization — 


i common of their best possibilities.” Pro- 
:ssor Dewey, in a “preliminary essay,” as~ 
ils the reactionary critics for attempting 
» return to the dualistic. separation of the 
intellectual”. and the “practical,” of the 
beral and servile arts, that marked the 
i ¥ age—a move which he characterizes 
form of “social and moral quackery.” 
he task before us, Dewey says, is to hu- 
anize science; to sce to it that science, 
jucation, and the democratic cause meet 
one. 
In other papers in the volume Hook illus- 
es by examples his contention that “the 
thoritarian tendency is at work in educa- 
n”; Arthur Murphy points out that tradi- 
nal materials are not valuable merely if 
are traditional, but only if they are 
—that it is truth, not tradition, that 


us not: to disregard and disparage all 
ire and art of the present “as over 
t the great tradition.” 

1e very useful section of the volume 
/ Gideonse, eae Bakes Bemard 


r free communication in press 
actually can be achieved. Still 


es men free; and Irwin Edman coun-_ 


(Gerald Wendt and A. J. Carlston) 

he problem of “Science and the | 
Society. i In his paper, © 
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—here are the Christmas cards you’ve been 
. These Ambassadors of 
Good-Will have been created for you by 


reading about! . 


America’s foremost living artists . . . 

They'll serve you with honor, and pay 

warm respect to your friends’ good taste. 
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Los Angeles calls these young American-born Mexicans “pachucos.” Look Magazine photo- 


graph from “One Nation” 


Wendt argues for education as the final 
hope—education, however, of a different 
kind from what we have hitherto had, one 
that “will liberate the scientific spirit”; 
while Carlston insists that scientists will 
have to come out of their ivory towers— 
otherwise “there is not going to be much 
left either of science or of man.” 

The latter half of the volume reperts a 
series of forum discussions on progressive 
education, “liberating education,” voca- 
tional training, and the teaching of dog- 
matic religion in a democratic society. In 
his argument in behalf of progressive edu- 
cation V. T. Thayer stresses concern for 
human personality. That “a liberating edu- 
cation is an exploring education,” is A. D. 
Henderson’s thesis. 

In the vocational training section Edwin 
A. Burtt and others consider the possibility 
of a kind of vocational education that will 
justify it as the medium for democratic 
citizenship in a cooperative world; and in 
the religion and education discussion, Hor- 
ace L. Friess takes the position that “a 
democratic society has need of special faith 
in the value of shared experiences and liber- 
ation in reaching decisions.” 


Chapel Hill, N. C. W. Carson Ryan 


A RISING WIND, by Walter White. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2. 


“A Ristnc Winp” 1s A 155-PAGE REPORT BY 
Walter White, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, on his observations and 
experiences while serving as a newspaper 
correspondent in the European war the- 
ater. The book, written in a swiftly mov- 
ing reportorial style, answers a good many 
of the questions constantly raised regarding 
Negro Americans «serving in the armed 
forces overseas: What are these men do- 


ing? What are the relationships between — 


whites and Negroes fighting the same war 
in the same army? How have their racial 
experiences affected the morale of Negro 


452 


troops? What hope is there for a sounder 
democracy and deeper understanding be- 
tween races as a result of the common ex- 
periences shared-in history’s greatest war? 

Insofar as Mr. White gives the answers 
to these questions, they are deeply disturb- 
ing. They present an unfavorable picture of 
governmental leadership and of the white 
commissioned officers who represent that 
government as they lead, supervise or plan 
for the activities of Negro troops. 

The reader of “A Rising Wind” will feel 
that we have had not one, but two armies 
overseas, and that the white army was un- 
able to concentrate completely on the busi- 
ness of winning the war because of its 
anxiety that members of the Negro army 
should not share all the fruits of victory. 

In paying tribute to the personal broad- 
mindedness of General Eisenhower, the 
author emphasizes that the personal atti- 
tudes of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces were frequently thwarted or 
distorted by the time they reached the 
lower ranks of commissioned officers who 
were in direct contact with Negro troops. 

The American Red Cross comes in for 
an unfavorable evaluation at several points, 
though high praise is given to the devo- 
tion and skill of Negro Red Cross workers 
serving Negro troops. 


The reader is apt to close the book with 
an unsatisfied feeling. He wishes that Mr. 
White had stayed longer—or written at 
greater length about certain aspects. of 
Negro-white relationships in the American 
army. For instance, the court-martialing of 
two Negro privates who protested against 


their being addressed as “niggers” by a 


white captain of Military Police; the man- 
ner in which the American Red Cross has 
taken over the segregationist policies of the 
army; the allegedly common practice of as- 
signing Negro college graduates, even with 
postgraduate degrees, to manual labor units 
—these are incidents which are gravely 
prophetic of the kind of developments to be 


expected if a universal peacetime milite| 
service law is enacted and if military lez 
ership rises to a place of permanent : 
cendancy in our social structure. | 

Mr. White’s volume is a contribution } 
current bookshelves, not so much becat} 
of the way in which he disposes of qu} 
tions like these, as because of the de} 
significance Of those questions themsely) 
Executive Secretary Lester B. GRANG 
National Urban League 


; 
N, by Wallace Stegner and 1 
OE RE EIGE. Eioiehiin Mifflin, $3.) 
“One NATION” TELLS SIMULTANEOUSLY Th 
two sides of race relations in the U.S, 
It is at once the story of prejudice and } 
understanding. In a very real sense, it 19 
record of the most tragic failure of q 
democracy, and also of ways in which yi 
already are building a community “wi 
liberty and justice for all.” 
The project of making this book wy 
undertaken by the editors of Look magh 
zine, who, the foreword explains, “becat 
increasingly aware of what seemed a gro§ 
ing wave of intolerance and prejudice 
The staff enlisted the interest of Walla 
Stegner, author of a half dozen success 
novels (“On a Darkling Plain,” “Morm 
Country,” “Big Rock Candy Mountain’® 
who has lived in many sections of th 
country, and is now professor of creatij 
writing at Stanford University. 
Mr. Stegner and the Look photograph 
spent a year in making the survey and t 
book. It is a new sort of book, with te 
and pictures so closely related that ea 
would be incomplete, almost unintelligib 
without the other. 
In its five sections, the book deals wi 
the groups who most cruelly feel the le 
of prejudice in this country: the ’Paci 
races (Filipinos, Japanese Americans, Cc 
nese); the Mexicans; the American Indiat 
the Negroes; and those persecuted for th 
faith’s sake — the Jews and the Rom 
Catholics. It is a shameful record, spre 
out in unsparing photographs and cle: 
direct words. But along with the Jim Cr 
buses and shabby, segregated schools in 
South, the overcrowded Harlem teneme 
the brutal race riots, it shows the otk 
record—young Negro college graduates 
cap and gown, the faces of distinguis 
Negro scholars, scientists and artists, vie 
of the pleasant bi-racial community 
Parkway Gardens, N. Y. . © ; 
There is the record of the children 
Mexican migrants, with their neglect 
health and education, their rootless, oy 
worked youth. But there is also the stc 
of Springfield, Mass., and what is bei 
accomplished toward unity and understa 
ing through the “Springfield plan” in tk 
city’s public schools. , 
The story of each group is thus balance 
This is a book that has much to 
all Americans, adults and young pe 
the wise and the prejudiced. Each 
drives home ‘the message that is 
explicit in Mr. Stegner’s conclusion. F 
reminds us that to achieve “a harmo 
our races and creeds into a single 
. +. iS not a job for Congress or the 


pent or the Supreme Court. It is a job for 
ae average Americans in every commun- 
ry, the Smiths and Johnsons and Browns 
whose image democracy was created.” 


BeuLtan AmMIDON 


1G BUSINESS IN A DEMOCRACY, by 

| James Truslow Adams. Scribner. $2. 75. 
FHE LATEST OF Mr. ADAMS’ MANY WORKS 
a hurried, highly personal, somewhat 
epetitious and admittedly inadequate at- 
pmpt to make twins out of big business 
jad democracy. 

‘When Stalin drank a toast at Teheran 

“the miracle of American industrial pro- 
juction,” big business was officially re- 
moved from the doghouse into which the 
mublic had shoved it during the early 
hirties. Now there is danger that the en- 
nusiasm of the well deserved praise for its 
wartime performance may blind the naive 
» the defects and weaknesses which are 
hherent in the private enterprise system. 

In the first half of this book, Mr. Adams 
#aces the social evolution of man from the 
noment he broke away from the primeval 
vack and became an individual, until he 
aastered the machine for the economic 
well-being of all. In the author’s opinion, 
«om Babylon to New York, business and 
avention as carried on by “rugged” in- 
vividuals increased population, advanced 
rnowledge, and encouraged exploration. 

The Old World, with its concentration 
‘f land, wealth, and privilege and its lack 
‘f markets, developed a rigid class system. 
finally, to the vastness of America came 
‘the downtrodden and ambitious”; here 
hey found freedom and_ opportunity. 
Jnder the stimulus of peculiarly American 
sonditions, a classless society flourished— 
in ideal environment for the exploitation 
if the machine and the growth of mass 
»roduction. 

Today, the author claims, big business 
1as a democratic philosophy, illustrated by 
seneral Motors’ slogan “More and Better 
Things for More People.” As the country’s 
argest producer of munitions and, before 
he war, responsible for almost half the out- 
sut of automobiles and for some 6,000,000 


ibs, General Motors is for Mr. Adams a 


prime example of good big business, nur- 
ed—not by finance capital or govern- 
nental subsidy—but by the vision, brains, 

id risk of many individuals. 
This industrial giant, as he views it, is 
mass-minded both as to production and 


ly determined general policies and de- 
ralized operations and responsibilities, 
election of executives solely on the basis 
alent, its high wages, its emphasis on 
rch—‘“the soul of competition”—GM 


$ to . price, quality, variety, ane service. 

As evidence that talent rather than privi- 
revails, the author mentions Alfred 
Sloan, Jr., ‘the board chairman. But Mr. 
an d d not, as Mr. Adams seems to be- 


m get his first job 
+ Bearing Lor RaY 


istribution. Through its system of cen-— 


ocr auic within. Outside, its size de- 


in life without | an inheritance. © 
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Development 


N. Y. TIMES: “It offers on a convenient 
scale the combination characteristic of 
his whole career: earnestness, practical 
sense, and charm.” 


JOSEPH HUDNUT: ‘‘A distillation of the 
high purpose which has informed a 
lifetime of writing.” $2.00 


Men at Work 


ORDWAY TEAD: “Stuart Chase presents in 
the best tradition of creative journalism 
the findings and experiences in signifi- 
cant areas of business personnel and 
economic pioneering... No manager— 
of factory, store, philanthropic agency, 
hospital or college—could fail to carry 
away a score of workable ideas from 
this notebook record of social experi- 
ments.” —Survey Graphic $2.00 


Color and 


Democracy 
COLONIES AND PEACE 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: “An eloquent plea - 
that until administration of colonies is 
planned in terms of the welfare of their 
inhabitants, usually colored, rather than 
of imperial corporative profit, there can . 
be no permanent security even for the 
biggest powers.” $2.00 


Just published 


An important contribution to our social history 


BLACK METROPOLIS 


A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City 


By ST. CLAIR DRAKE and HORACE R. CAYTON , 
With an introduction by Richard Wright 


. 


Index, charts and diagrams, 809 pages, $5.00 
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later bought control, placed his son in 
charge, and for many months kept the con- 
cern going with his personal checks. It is 
difficult to believe the author’s assertion 
that big business is more democratically 
managed than family-owned little business. 
For one thing, size alone works against it; 
for another, little business is less able finan- 
cially to withstand the inefliciency of nep- 
otism. 

To raise the living standards of the 
many, Mr. Adams sees two opposing mech- 
anisms: on the one hand, big business 
operating in a free society under proper 
controls and with internal statesmanship; 
on the other, a totalitarian and all-powerful 
state. He attacks indiscriminately the “cod- 
dling philosophy of the New Deal, com- 
munism, and other foreign ideologies. . . 
He does not favor going back to the days 
of Jay Gould and the robber barons, but he 
Wants to maintain private enterprise and 
incentive—the economic symbols of indi- 
vidualism. Most progressive Americans also 
want these. 

It is apparent, however, that bigness, 
whether of labor, business or government, 
is striving to dominate our economy. The 
common man must seek security for his 
hard-won liberties in a dynamic balance 
between all three powers. 

Hartford, Conn. EiitswortH S. Grant 


LUMBER AND LABOR, by Vernon H. 
Jensen. Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 


Woop Is THE OLDEST PRIMARY MATERIAL 
used by man. Its abundance, the ease with 
which it can be fashioned, its adaptability 
to a wide variety of applications, give it an 
economic history that extends into the re- 
motest past. On this continent the first 
settlers employed it from the day they set 
foot on the alien shore. Ancient as are the 
uses to which this material has been put, in- 
dustrialization of woods operations has oc- 
curred only within the last four or five 
decades. The labor history has been of 
even shorter duration. But into these brief 
years there have been compressed exploita- 
tion of human and natural resources, and 
progression from the individualism that 
gave rise to the Paul Bunyan legends, 
through early revolutionary unionism to 
something that was neither company nor 
independent unionism, to strong organiza- 
tions of workers. It is this almost unknown 
story that Professor Jensen tells in his 
“Lumber and Labor”. 

No economic activity, not excepting water- 
borne transportation, has been shot through 
with a tradition. more ruthless and hard- 
bitten. Only strong men, whether they were 
employers or workers, could. survive the 


. fierce competition that prevailed in the 


woods. The apparently inexhaustible sup- 
ply of timber tended largely to exceed de- 
mand with disastrous effects on prices, 


wages, and conditions of employment. The 
steady migration of operations from the 
eastern seaboard, through the states of | 


Michigan and Minnesota, to the Gulf States 
and the Pacific Coast has also contributed 


to the instability of labor relations. Since 


+1936, at least in the Far West, bitter juris- 
dictional conflict has plagued the industry. 


Finally, in one union at least, left and right 
wing factionalism has created its own pe- 
culiar problems. 

In spite of these difficulties an unusual 
practice of collective bargaining, on an area 
basis, has become the prevailing pattern in 
the western lumbering regions. It is prob- 
able that in no other industry are so many 
fiercely competing employers, ranging from 
gigantic concerns to small operations, 
banded together for the purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, with a single agreement 
covering all of them. 

Professor Jensen has gathered, from in- 
numerable scattered sources, the story of 
labor relations in this tempestuous industry. 
It is a story romantic, dramatic, sordid, and 
at times almost incredible. The author’s 
tremendous store of detailed information 
tends at times to overshadow the basic nar- 
rative. Other than this it is an admirable 
piece of work that fills a neglected gap in 
this country’s labor history. 
San Francisco, Calif. Paut Exvrey 


WHAT THE SOUTH AMERICANS 
THINK OF US, a symposium by Carleton 
Beals, Bryce Oliver, Herschel Brickell, and 
Samuel Guy Inman. McBride. $3. 

Four AUTHORS AGAIN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 

why Latin Americans — or South Ameri- 

can in this case — distrust or dislike us. 

The sore spots as they emerge from this 

discussion might be grouped under three 

heads. 

There are the scars of days when we 
fussed and blundered, and used big sticks 
and marines. These memories we had 
hoped were dimmed by our new attitudes, 
but unfortunately only Mr. Brickell, who 
writes of Colombia and Venezuela, reports 
a new generation that despite Panama is 
looking forward rather than back. 

In a second group are our economic do- 
ings, important in the analysis of Mr. Beals 
who describes the machinations of inter- 
national finance in Peru, Bolivia, and 


Ecuador; and of Mr. Inman, who deplores 


what we do with regard to beef, oil or 
nitrates in Argentina and Chile. 

The third group, comprising our culture 
and manners, is a matter of concern to all 
four authors, whether considering movies 
or diplomacy. And as it involves things 
not to be changed by the enunciation of 
good neighbor policies or a moralization 

_ of economics, it seems the phase of our 
contacts on which we must continue to beg 
the forebearance of our neighbors. 

In fact, as Mr. Oliver points out in his 

_ discussion of Brazil, we often make things 
worse by our very efforts to be nice, as 
when we startle people without racial 
prejudices by our assurances of great toler- 
ance. The deep comfort is Uruguay, de- 


.scribed by Mr. Oliver’ as populated by the 


“don’t - give-a-damnedest” people in the 


world, and as a result sensitive to little’ 


except that we are not as socially progres- 
sive and as democratic as they. 


These reports have much that needs to 


be said often. Some of the authors have 
also provided insight into current events 
which both furnish understanding and re- 


veal there is more going on in South 


; 
+ hy 


i 


America than just the impact of “Yanqui) 
on Latins. But as a composite of assigaey 
tasks the book is uneven, with consideraby 
rehashing of very old stuff along with uy 
fresh. Also, some pages display a carele} 
handling of facts and figures that seems ti 
reflect the belief that books on Lat} 
America are not subject to the disciplity 
expected by the reader in other fields —} 
characteristic that Latin Americans, wil 
their old-fashioned ideas of scholarshif 
have already noted. And the unexplaind 
exclusion of Paraguay will probably pr 
vide future writers with another exampi 
of what makes South Americans think 4 
us as they do. Eare K. Jams 
New School for Social Research 


MEXICAN VILLAGE, by Josephina Nigg# 
University of North Carolina Press, $3. § 
“MEXICAN VILLAGE” WAS WRITTEN AT 
publisher’s request for a book which woul) 
give an authentic picture of life in such } 
village. It does that well, and it does 
great deal more, for in ten stories of var} 
ing length it includes an entire valley If 
northern New Mexico, its five towns, an 
its people. 
All the facets a sociologist would look f¢ 
are here: love of the valley and the mous} 
tains; morals and mores; the manners @ 
courtship and weddings and liaisons; revep 
ence for authority; the superstitions of 
people suspended between Catholicism an 
a pagan Indian religion; village feuds; figh' 
ing of men, women, cocks, and bulls; illi 
eracy; goats and goatherds; a quarry; po 
erty, and the social gulf between lande 
aristocrat and tenant. : : 
The stories concern a set of charactei 
who appear again and again—now ¢ 
minor figures in the village life, agaim in 
sharp narrative focus as leading characte 
in a wedding or squabble. Much of th 
arrangement in narrative patterns is fi 
tional, though never, at the expense of th 
picture’s essential truth. It is difficult to di: 
tinguish between fiction and fact. ; 
Romance is here in the Castillo famih 
landed aristocrats and~ survivors of th 
great Revolution. It rests upon the legen 
of a Castillo woman, kidnapped and 
ried to an Indian. Bob Webster, superir 
tendent of the quarry, ultimately discover 
that he is of the family Castillo, a fami 
which includes Don Saturnino, the ancien 
formal Spaniard bent on seeing his nam 
and lands continue; his son, Joaquin, — 
liberal in the Revolution; and his sor 
Alejandro, who loved a common wenc 
and married an empty shell to carry on th 
Castillo line. The unity of this roman: 
tale dominates the entire book as the C 
tillo family dominates the valley. The re 
sult is something very like a novel. 
Despite the author’s tendency to undei 
rate the reader’s powers of inference, “Mes 
ican Village” is good reading. The styl 
sensitive to the tempo of life in the v 
Classification of a book, one is aware, 
small thing; in this instance, it is all 
impossible. There is, however, one nz 
stricture which will not down. The c 
tinuity of the Castillo family theme i: 
strong that one reads it for sustained ste 


“ pei, 


[For that reason, it is something of a shock 
ito see Alejandro die in the eighth story, 
conly to encounter the ngecsnon in the 
pninth story that he is still a living character. 
“The book has too much the structure of a 
pnovel to sustain this contradiction. 

Ilas Vegas, N. M. 


'UNCLE SAM’S BILLION-DOLLAR BABY: 
A Taxpayer Looks at the TVA, by Fred- 
erick L. Collins. Putnam, $2.50. 

IMr. CoLirns HAS PUBLISHED POPULARIZA- 
(tions of the FBI and the Homicide Squad. 
1 As a result of talks with many of the “great 
{figures” and “veterans” 
(dustry he now has turned these talents to a 
| book which will doubtless be purchased in 
‘quantity by utility officials and distributed 
ito their friends. 

It is perhaps the influence of his previous 
i studies that leads him to find in the TVA 
ia conspiracy of the “national Socialist 
| Party” — dating back to Carl Thompson 
iand Stephen Raushenbush and the founda- 
ition of the Public Ownership League in 

1914 — to take over all American industry, 
| beginning with electric power, because 
| Lenin recognized that “state socialism is 
‘electricity plus bookkeeping.” 

To render the fairly technical material 
‘on payments in lieu of taxes and multiple- 
|) purpose dams more palatable, Mr. Collins 
; makes his book a folksy story told by Dad 
; about discussions among the members of 
/an average American family and _ their 
friends: Mom; daughter, whose fine up- 
'standing young husband is in the Pacific 

with the engineers on leave from his job 

with the local electric company; “big, com- 

fortable Ed Sanderson,” who started as a 

lineman and “first thing you know, he 
was president of the whole darn company 

. . : I guess that’s the way most of the 
big men in the electric companies came 

up.” The defense of TVA is entrusted to 

a young professor at the college who travel- 
ed in Russia and had a job in Washington 

before teaching; he is an unashamed social- 
ist and hails TVA as the brightest jewel 
in the socialist crown. 

_ This device makes it hard to attribute 

any statement to the author. Nevertheless, 

because of his constant reference to it, Mr. 
Collins i is obviously burned up about David 
. Lilienthal’s “Democracy on the March” and 
its distribution at the taxpayers’ expense 
through the OWI all over the world. 
Mr. Collins has trouble with the allo- 
cation of the cost of multiple-purpose dams 
as the TVA has had: it’s simple to him, 
oe and navigation are just the cloak 

ff the conspiracy. Daughter’s upstanding 
sband comes back from the Pacific just 
time to give a sound engineer’s explana- 
n why flood control and power cannot 
provided by the same dam. (Mr. Collins 
honest enough to state that “many 
ed engineers . . . even among those 


dams of the TVA type are O.K., and 
can back up their bale with charts 
ires. 


oie interesting aie of the - 
“} 
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Quincy Guy Burris | 


of the electric in- | 


since the dams are power dams, and flood |@0°% 
BOK 


work for the regular electric com- | 
ies, honestly believe that multiple-pur- | 
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MOTHERHOOD — VOL. I! 
Helene Deutsch, M.D. 
Although primarily written for psychiatrists, medical 
men and social workers, this study contains valuable 
suggestions for any woman who has been a mother 
or hopes to be one. “‘Like a curtain lifting’’ .$5 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN —ciRLHOOD—VOL. 1 


' Helene Deutsch, M.D. 
Deals with the early stages of development in which foundations of feminine 
personality are laid $4.50 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 


Robert M. Linder, Ph. D. 
Like a movie, this fascinating story of Harold, a 
criminal personality, is unrolled before the reader. 
Using a unique hypno-analytic: technique, the writer 
demonstrates a new approach to this baffling problem, 


$4.00 


Rebel 
Without 


| 5) 
| Cause 
— 


i | ROBERT M LINDNER 


ENDOCRINE MAN 


L. R. Broster, Surgeon, Charing Cross Hospital 
A book destined to be a.classic in medical 
and general literature. One of the most emi- 
nent British surgeons reveals the discoveries 
he and his colleagues have made about the 
relationship of the glands to the ‘‘sub-con- 
scious’ and the hitherto uncontrollable dic- 
tates of “‘instinct’’ $3.50 
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© Order directly or from your bookseller 


GRUNE & STRATTON 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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; Now is the Time 
To Buy That Extra Victory Bond 


described or adver- 
tised in this. issue 
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REVIEWERS 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
ACCLAIM THIS 
SIGNIFICANT BOOK 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 
N. Y. Post: 


"Biggest news in post-war world.” 


CIO News: 


"Invaluable guide to other com- 
eye ih) 9g 
munities. 


New Republic: 
"Counterattack on divisive hate 
propaganda.” 

Saturday Review of Lit.: 
"What alert citizens the country 
over should read and act upon." 

Nat'l Assn. of Mfrs.: 

“Full of human interest . . 
practical guide." 

New Yorker: 

“Deserves to be very, very widely 
read." 

Journal of Education: 


"Thrilling story . . . packed with 
incidents, problems, solutions.’ 


Catholic World: 


"Should give new hope to those 
who believe that the real purpose 
of education is ... . the citizen." 


THIS STIRRING BOOK 
TELLS HOW YOU CAN HELP 
COUNTERACT GROUP 
ANTAGONISMS AND BUILD 
A BETTER DEMOCRACY 


“The STORY of 
THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 


One Community's War 
Against Prejudice 
by C. I. Chatto and A. L. Halligan 


At Your Bookstore, $2.75 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Fifth Ave. at 18th St., New York 3 ; 


book is Collins’ apparent inability to under- 
stand what makes a man like Lilienthal 
click. F.D.R. (while his motives are con- 
ceded to be quite different from the social- 
ists) had his troubles with power in New 
York, and Ickes “ran up against a couple 
of power tycoons” in Chicago: “That both 
these men should carry the chips . . . on 
their shoulders to Washington was a cinch 

. Lilienthal’s attitude is more difficult 
to understand. . . . He and his associates 
are persons of the highest personal integrity 
and proved devotion to the public weal.” 
They don’t seem to be socialists. Have 
they deluded themselves? Apparently the 
FBI and the Homicide Squad approach 
can’t solve this one. 
New York City Cares S. AscHER 


THREAD OF VICTORY, by Frank L. Wal- 
ton. Fairchild Publishing Co, $3. 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS WAR STORY WAS FOR- 


| merly director of the Textile, Clothing and 


Leather Division of the War Production 
Board. As Donald Nelson, former WPB 
head, points out in the foreword, the task 
of this division was that of “converting and 
conserving textiles, clothing, and leather to 


| meet the staggering needs of an on-rushing 


war. At the same time, it was necessary 
to keep the flow of civilian supplies at such 


| a level as to sustain our people at. home, 


and particularly the millions engaged in 
essential war work.” 

In his forty-four brief, informal chapters, 
which range in topic from “Silk” to “Loofa 
Sponges,” and include “Feminine Outer- 
wear,” “Zoot Suits,” “Containers,” “Flags,” 
“Nets and Laces,’ “Brooms and Mops,” 
this dollar-a-year man brings together page 
after page of surprising, significant, odd, 
and curious facts. 

Here in exact line and color is one detail 
of the vast war production picture. It is 
also a revealing glimpse into the almost 
incredible complexity of one of our basic 
industries.—B.A. 


FOUR HORSEMEN OVER 
GERMANY 


(Continued from page 437) 


and keeping it.’—John MacCormac from 
Vienna, August 23. 

Meanwhile, stripped of heavy machinery, 
of working power~and livestock, the Rus- 
sian-occupied zone has been overcrowded 
by the millions evacuated into it. There 
are certainly twenty million German sur- 
vivors of the Hitler war “behind the iron 
curtain.” Today this Russian-occupied zone 
comprehends the largest section of the now 
divided working class of Germany. 

Closer-in, the productive power of the 


Germans is broken. We understand better~ 


a»statement of Major I. T. Gentile, of the 
Trade and Industry Department of the 
AMG (September 20), that 225 industrial 
enterprises working in the U. S. sector of 
Berlin cover only 2 to 3 percent of their 
normal production requirements and fa- 


| cilities. “In order to increase production, 


large quantities of ymachines and raw ma- 


terials will have to be brought in again.” 
(1n answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaprutic) 2 
~ . . ; 


And at the same time it is reported thal 
in the harbors of Danzig and Stettin wherij 
ships lay loaded with “removals,” ever) 
the cranes are dismounted to be shipped 
to Russia and large columns of “prairi( 
schooners” marked with the Hammer ang 
Sickle move eastward. . 

Small wonder that Curt Riess, who if 
by no means unfriendly to the Soviet, wroti 
to The New York Times on September 9} 
“ ||. Naturally what the Russians takd 
has made an enormous, one might sayp 
staggering impression on the Germary 
working population. . . . Though most of 
them were not communists, they neverthe} 
less believed the Red Army to be a pro 
tector of the working class. . . . Now therd 
is only resentment.” Joseph G. Harrisorj 
was right when he wrote to The Christian 
Science Monitor that probably within < 
year’s time Russians could have obtained 
most or all of the machinery they needeq 
—and brand new—from the United States} 
By pulling it out by the roots in Germany 
they “alienated” the Austrian (and _ the 
German) workers whose friendship they 
might “need some day.” H 

Meanwhile, also, U. S. authorities hav 
started to dismantle war industries in thet 
own zone. On October 2, a list of twelve in} 
dustries was published as a start. Among) 
them are not only aviation engine planté 
but also three machine tool factories ang 
two electrical plants. Some I. G. Farberp 
establishments are to be destroyed. Col) 
James Boyd in Berlin, on October 10, an 
nounced that about 50 per cent of heavy 
industries in the west will have to be 
closed down, dismantled or removed. 


Food 


Salvage of more industrial plants to pro 
duce more civilian goods and utilities wil 
mean work for Germans. But even tha’ 
does not assure livelihood if food supplies 
fall short. The Allied public was unpre 
pared for the decision in mid-summer tc 
feed Germans in the Western zone wher 
and where necessary. The move was “in 
escapable,” said General Eisenhower or 
August 2—if the twofold policy laid dow: 
by the Big Three at Potsdam were held— 
to punish war criminals but not to destro 
the German people. As early as July he ha 
warned of the danger of Germany becom 
ing a huge Buchenwald if adequate step: 
were not taken—and General Eisenhowe 
could not be called pro-German. His las’ 
report, covering the month of August, pub 
lished on October 17, estimates for the 
U. S., British, and French zones food im 
port requirements of 4,000,000 tons fa 
1945/46. “This figure does not take inte 
account the proposed evacuation of Ger 
mans from territories in Poland, Czecho 
slovakia and Hungary estimated’ at ove 
10,000,000 people.” = 

History was repeating itself. Winstor 
Churchill, in his “The World Crisis anc 
the Aftermath,” told the story of a kindre¢ 
decision to feed thie defeated enemy in the 
winter of 1918-19. “In the beginning,” k: 
wrote, “there was in France, and to some 
extent in England, a deliberate refusal te 
face the facts. ... The sudden punch whick 


iin February, reports of military officers 
t : .. . became 
increasingly disquieting. A note of anger 
began to mingle in the dry official chron- 
icle”” Lord Plummer wired insisting on 
action. It was the British War Premier 
who, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, “took the 
Supreme Council by the throat with this 
telegram.” “No one,” Lloyd George had 


put it, “can say that General Plummer is 
pro-German.” 


“evidence of starv- 
ation and disease unparalleled in Western 
Germany.” Yet given the public temper, 
army men felt they must justify themselves 
against the charge of softness. When Amer- 
ican food imports started a fortnight later, 
Col. Frank L. Haley (attached to the 
JAMG), gave out, “We are bringing food 
there, not because we like to feed the Ger- 
mmans, but because we do not want their 
irotten corpses to infect our troops.” And 
lit was ‘an American correspondent, Ed 
|Johnson, associated with the “toughest” 
¢ school of thought in dealing with Germans, 
‘who brought out in PM forecasts two 
imonths later by U. S. public health officers 
‘assigned to Berlin that “the Germans are 
{going to die like flies this winter. 
Sickness 

_ “The Germans are undernourished and 
' flea-bitten, a typhus epidemic is inevitable. 
. . - German children under ten years of 
age will virtually be eliminated by diph- 
theria. . . . Tuberculosis will kill thousands 
under ten. .. . Diarrhea now afflicts almost 
all newborn German children. The infant 
mortality rate in Berlin is sixteen times as 
high today as it was in 1943... . The 
inevitable influenza epidemic will fill the 
_ gutters with German dead.”—All these are 
quotations from talks with U. S. public 
health officers which Mr. Johnson quoted 
with some skepticism on October 2. But 
two days later the New York Herald Trib- 
une reported a sharp rise of typhoid and 
paratyphoid infections despite continued 
efforts by Allied health authorities. 
diphtheria rate rose to a point where the 
serlin Kommandatura felt compelled to or- 
der the vaccination of the entire child pop- 


the result of prevailing food and health 
conditions. , : 


. In spite of Allied food imports so 
ar, the low level of caloric rations to 
€ average person cannot be increased, 
lained Col. S. W. Herman, for much 
f the imports are iron reserves to be laid 
by for the winter. Coal miners and “heavy” 


and often even that standard 
1 r for lack of available food. 


27 cities of vari- 


e Division of the 


The 


ulation. Such spread of disease is of course _ 


_ Mass undernourishment is accepted as a ~ 


ers may receive from 2,800 to 3,200 
ries per day but, in general, rations are 
900 to 1,200 calories for the “normal” — 


- the smaller towns there will 


years of age had dropped 5.3 pounds trom 


normal (females 4.1); those from forty | 


through fifty-nine, 11.7 pounds (females 
13.7); and those of sixty and over had lost 
19.9 pounds (females 20.3). 

In the American zone, harvest expecta- 
tions were not realized in the late sum- 
mer, and military authorities reported 
meager food reserves remaining in the 
rural districts. As already indicated, no help 
had come in from the wheat lands in the 
Russian-occupied zosie, On August 23, the 
British Control Commission announced a 
severe food crisis, also, and one was threat- 
ened in the Saar region because of the in- 
ability of the French, who are all but 
starving themselves, to bring food into 
their zone. ; 

Soup kitchens to prepare warm food for 
people without facilities for cooking have 
been established in Berlin, Frankfurt, and 


other cities. In Berlin, they expect to have 
to feed 450,000 people. 


Clothing, Fuel and Shelter 


What of clothing and other necessities? 
What happened in areas exposed to the last 
ditch defense of the retreating Nazis is 
illustrated by the Friedrichsheim district 
in Berlin with a population of 104,000. The 
welfare office there estimated that the peo- 
ple had lost 60 percent of their belongings 
in the battle for the German capital. In 
three and one-half months the office had 
been able to replace only 717 pairs of shoes, 
197 pieces of furniture, 4,920 pieces of 
clothing, and 3,519 household articles. 

_ There are, of course, more fortunate dis- 
tricts and conamunities. Collections of 
clotRes for Allied displaced persons have 
been made in some of these with good 


results. But it must be remembered that 


several times a year for five years the Nazis 
had made compulsory collections of cloth- 
ing throughout Germany; and that several 
million German deportees from the East 
could bring only forty pounds of luggage, 
including clothes, household furnishings, 
and tools of their trade. 

An even greater problem is shelter. The 
British Military Government, for instance, 
reported in September that in the Ruhr 
Valley and the northern Rhineland some 


800,000 are homeless. At last accounts, 80,-_ 
000 people had no quarters for the winter ; 


in the American sector ‘of Berlin. The 
Wohnungs Aemter (the offices for alloca- 
tion of living space) have published strict 


warnings against the return to their cities 


of wartime evacuees; yet farm areas and 


small towns, also, are overcrowded. The 


German language press in cities under Al- 
lied control report that thousands of ap- 


plicants for housing space are camping in | 


the streets and gathering at night around 
open fires. Most of them are returned to 
the places they came from because there 


is nothing available, not even cellars or 


covered trenches. Se. 
go unrepaired 


the entire coal 
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available for Germany and none for heat. 
In big cities like Berlin and Munich, peo- 
ple are rounded up, loaded on trucks, and 
given saws and axes to cut down trees on 
the outskirts for fuel. 

The Bishop of Chichester received a let- 
ter in August, written by a well-known 
Berlin clergyman: “ . .. The need that 
confronts us daily during office hours and 
on ¢very street of Germany is beyond ver- 
bal description. . . . I think of the people 
who in their despair take their own lives. 
Thousands of bodies are hanging from the 
trees in the woods around Berlin and no- 
body bothers to cut them down. Thousands 
of corpses are carried into the sea by the 
Oder and the Elbe Rivers—one doesn’t no- 
tice it any longer. Thousands and tens of 
thousands are starving on the highways. 

. Children roam the highways alone, 
their parents shot, dead, lost. . . .” 

The German survivors of the Hitler- 
Germany war have no priority on misery. 
Because of that war there will be hunger 
and freezing and many will die this winter 
throughout much of Europe. Nor can Ger- 
man survivors ask for priority in relief. That 
should go first to the victims of Nazism. 
But if you know about food, fuel, and 


housing conditions in Germany proper you ° 


understand better why the occupation army 
leaders in the West have decided to provide 
additional relief for Germans, too. 


Mid-Fall 


October has been marked by fresh grasp 
of this grim situation. The “iron curtain” 
to the East is still down. Elsewhere, 
cables, broadcasts, military and civilian re- 
ports, have come to closer grips with such 
factors as I have sought to analyze. And 
a fundamental difference of opinion be- 
tween American and Russian authorities 
has come to the surface as to the future 
economic and political treatment of Ger- 
many. Thus, in an arresting dispatch to 
The New York. Times from Berlin on 
October 7, Raymond Daniell reported that 
American economic advisers to the Office 
of Military Government “have made a 
surprising discovery that the Potsdam 
formula for the collection of reparations 
and the industrial disarmament: of Ger- 
many will be a difficult, if not impossible, 
achievement.” He was the first to bring out 
the findings of a group of experts headed 
by Professor Calvin Hoover of Duke Uni- 
versity, as submitted to Brigadier General 
William H. Draper. - 

Two days later, Colonel .James Boyd took 
up the issue in a Berlin press conference. 
Not the Potsdam decisions, he said, were 
in doubt but the interpretation of what 
can be considered a minimum standard for 
the Germans and how that can be achieved. 


“Tt would take at least five years for Ger-. 


many to get on her feet again, to approach 
the “agreed upon minimum standard.” 


| The bombed plants, destroyed transport and 


other difficulties will keep production down 
“in the American zone to about 5 percent 


_of capacity.” This, he said, “is far less than 


is needed to meet the requirements of the 


“occupying forces, let alone to provide for 


living implied in the Big Three's agree: 
ment.” 
In his dispatch, Mr. Daniell had indr{ 
cated Russian disappointment at this Amer-) 
ican approach to the problem. They hady 
expected, he says, that a rule of thumb}; 
would be applied and that Germany would} 
be left with the bare essentials of existence.|i 
American concern in the situation was) 
voiced in even stronger words in Wash-}) 
ington by the special House Committee on} 
Postwar Economic Policy which made its} 
report on October 10. The committee's} 
conclusions were drawn up atter an of 
ploratory European trip by some of its 
members. In their view, Germany presents . 
“a picture of destruction and desolation} 
that beggars description. . . . The Russian j 
practice of removing all German industry § 
in her occupational zone regardless of its] 
character can destroy Germany's power to 
feed herself and thus place a heavy burden }} 
on the Allies in the West. . . . Transporta- ¥ 
tion, medicine and food are needed in Ger-} 
many, if only to keep her from becoming jf 
a source of pestilence and plague.” | 
(First of two articles.) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
(Continued from page 433) 


assessing that job’s relative standing in the § 
production scheme, of establishing the sums } 
to be paid for that job, hardened into ac- § 
cepted procedure. : 

While this circumscribes the authority of 
management, it has certain practical ad- 
vantages to the employer. The union, once 
it becomes a responsible party to the fash- 
ioning of any job classification system, can- 
not protest, save in minor details, when 
that system is put into effect. As a partner 
in a common venture, it is deprived of 
any rightful ground on which it can object” 
to “unfair” or “arbitrary” behavior on the — 
part of management. A primary cause for 
labor complaints is by this means virtually 
abolished, the more especially since it does 
much to fulfill labor’s instinctive demand | 
for “equal pay for equal work.” ; 

‘ 


Promotions and Raises 


It is not alone in devising techniques of 
this kind that the WLB, in its ardor to 
promote collective bargaining, moved” the 
unions further into management's bailiwick. 
In the General Electric Company case, 
along with others, the board gave the union - 
opportunity to share with management the 
obligation to administer the system under 
which an employe advances from one pay. 
level to another—the so-called merit in- 
crease plan. » 

Formerly, the question as to whether or 
not an employe should get a raise was de-_ 
_ cided by management alone. Similarly, 

management forged the-standards by which" 

an employe’s performance was to be judg- 
ed. In the past, if Ke failed to get an in 

crease on the “merjt” basis, he had no r 

course except grousing and ¢harges 

sycophancy, which may have relieved his 
feelings but did ngthing to swell the size 


<son immediately responsible, often be- 
me the object of mistrust. Workers pique 
er real or alleged supervisory partiality 
paired morale. 
The labor movement’s own remedy for 
s condition was a proposal to take the 
utter entirely out of management’s hands 
means of automatic wage and salary 
treases. These were to be founded not 
on a debatable competence but rather 
jon length of service. Management op- 
ysed this idea as an undue trespass upon 
own historic ground and because it 
‘paired efficiency. 
However, in much the same way that 
> WLB designed maintenance of mem- 
ship as a compromise between the open 
d closed shop, it resolved this conflict by 
signing a new variety of merit increase 
nm. Under this scheme, management 
«ensibly reserved one of its old preroga- 
ses and itself “decides” whether or not 
employe is entitled to a raise. But in 
other respects, union participation pre- 
lils to such an extent that management’s 
ercise of its former privilege becomes all 
t meaningless. 
The four corner posts that support this 
AM are: 
(1) Joint management-union negotiation 
¢set up the criteria (skill, diligence, initia- 
ye, and so on) with which to measure the 
ilue of an employe’s contribution; 
(2) Periodic review of an employe’s 
ork, a review in which the employer ap- 
es the criteria, as jointly fashioned by 
anagement and union, to ascertain 
hether or not a worker is eligible for a 
y boost; 
(3) Notification of the union concerning 
action taken; 
((4) Use of grievance machinery if dis- 
mreement arises over the equity of the 
ard, or failure to give an increase. 
The last, of course, does much to cancel 
ut, practically speaking, the one franchise 
at management in theory was to keep 
r itself. 
| Naturally, the wage rates paid within a 
1b classification and the persons chosen 
"rt increases substantially influence the con- 
uct of any business. By opening up both 
-lds to collective budding. the WLB en- 


owed the unions with a new stronghold — 


r a company’s basic operating decisions. 
ems unlikely that the unions will yield 
is vantage ground without a stubborn 
it. 
The WLB extended collective bargain- 
to include still other issues divorced 
m the customary concept of the “work- 
and his hire”—dismissal pay for ex- 
Until early in 1945 the WLB denied 
’s demands for a dismissal wage on 
ground that it was merely a gratuity, 
d that this form of management philan- 
ypy could not be exacted either by gov- 
t decree or collective bargaining. 
owever, in pleading their cause the unions 
inted to comparable safeguards awarded 
dustry, such as the excess profits carry- 
ons. Impressed by this argu- 
WLB reversed its policy. It de- 
as well as management 
ain bulwarks against in-_ 


- - 


ihe agin 


tee 


prey 


4 


security. Hence, in the “pivot” Big Steel 
case, the board instructed the parties to that 
dispute to negotiate the form and details 
of a dismissal pay schedule along lines sug- 
gested by the board 


those who entered the steel industry as a 
result of war expansion. 


In World War J, American labor was | 


still struggling to achieve the right to 


bargain collectively. To be sure, Woodrow | 


Wilson’s creation of the Taft-Walsh War 
Labor Board encouraged unions to organ- 
ize, but the right to collective bargaining 
was not fixed by law until the advent of 
the Wagner act in 1935. 

But in World War II, with this right 
firmly established, the unions were assisted 
by government intervention to enlarge the 
scope and significance of collective bargain- 
ing. In giving up the strike for the dura- 
tion, the unions gained new privileges 
which may well be permanent. 


Strikes and Rights 

But the final powers of government in- 
voked to enforce WLB wartime decrees 
are being supplanted in the postwar period 
by unionism’s use of the strike. The labor 
shortage which at present helps to render 
the strike such a potent weapon, will not 
continue indefinitely. But employers who 
expect that a time of labor plenitude will 
render the strike an ineffectual gesture 
reckon without the Wagner act. 

Under the administration of this act, 
the discharge of employes engaged in col- 
lective action, such as a strike, may result 
in reinstatement and often some costly back 
pay. Disregard of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rulings in this respect can cul- 
minate in an injunction against the em- 
ployer which, if breached, becomes con- 
tempt of court with criminal penalties. 

Hence, even. though the existence of 
pools of unemployed in the reconversion 
period may weaken labor’s economic posi- 
tion, and its ability to maintain high 
wages, its collective bargaining methods 
and procedures will not be in any essen- 
tial impaired. On the contrary, they have 
been amplified and solidified by WLB 
action. 

The war enabled unionism to draw on 
collective bargaining to cover in a single 
stride many intermediary steps in its evolu- 
tion from hired help to something akin to 
partnership in American industry. Certain- 
ly unionism as a genus has more to say 
now in the conduct of a business than at 
any time preceding Pearl Harbor. A process 
that ordinarily might have taken decades 
has been compressed into four short years. 
Much of it has been a forced rather than 
an organic growth. Much of it bears all 
the earmarks of precocity. Yet this whole 
development, even if a wartime adolescent, 
is more likely to grow up into adulthood 
in peace than to regress toward infantilism. 


It must be remembered that all through. 


the years unionism, via collective bargain- 
ing, has been whittling away at manage- 
ment sovereignty over hiring and firing, 
seniority, wage scales, and related concerns. 


Attempts of unions to acquire control over 
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itself{—preferential | 
treatment for old-time employes as against | 


How the Japs prevented our 
accumulating extra silk stocks 
before Pearl Harbor? 


Why the wartime baby boom 
affected cotton production? 


What the cloth saved by the 
“shirt-tail order’ was used for? 


Who tried to regulate the 
lambing season? 


How we overcame the shortage 
of the vital Jap-controlled 
Loofa sponges? 
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the labor supply, or to revise employment 
rules, or to install grievance machinery, 
have been consistently resisted as menacing 
management prerogative. Yet business has 
survived, and even flourished, after these 
once sensational reforms had lost their 
novelty and become a habit. 

The ruling idea in today’s economic 
thought is that prosperity is based on full 
employment, full production, internal price- 
cost equilibrium, and high levels of pur- 
chasing power. The stake of both labor 
and management in all four is beyond 
argument. What a company decides in the 
way of work schedules, production quotas, 
wages and prices is a concern of labor 
as of management. If employer and labor 
leader act on this assumption of mutuality 
of interests, collective bargaining may be 
applied to a whole range of industrial prob- 
lems hitherto untouched by bilateral action. 

During reconversion, for example, the 
introduction of new machinery may be a 
subject for management-union negotiation. 
Wage rates may be set to reflect the speed 
with which costs of installing new equip- 
ment are amortized. Similarly, the open- 
ing of a new plant could mean that piece 
rates would be arrived at only after con- 
sultation with the union. To install or to 
discontinue the more elaborate incentive 
systems, entailing time and motion study, 
will be decided to an ever-increasing extent 
by collective bargaining. It may be that 
profit sharing, in its multifarious forms, 
will derive from joint fixing and policing 
of production standards and wages. 


It can be argued that the substantial €X- 
pansion of collective bargaining during the 
war has done much to make the fate of 
the profit motive depend upon its becoming 
the motive of labor as well as the motive 
of management. Even if war-induced de- 
velopments in collective bargaining are not 
a fait accompli, they are the catalysts of 
long term trends, an inescapable legacy that 
will influence the direction and dynamics 
of our industrial relations for many years 
to come. 
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3. Develop improved techniques of re- 
cruiting, selecting, and placing workers; 


aid the smaller employers and unions in_ 


making use of these facilities; 

4. Provide an expanded counseling serv- 
ice designed to enable each worker to find 
the right job; 

5. Expand placement facilities to cover 
workers of all skills and professions, rather 
than merely manual and clerical workers; 

6. Assist all handicapped workers to find 
jobs, including the young worker handi- 
capped by his inexperience, the over-age 
worker handicapped by his gray hair, those 
with physical handicaps, those handicapped 
by race, color, or foreign birth. 

The war has forced the nationalized 
U. S. Employment Service to develop a 
system of bi-monthly reports as to where 
throughout the country either jobs or 
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to the remainder of the total labor force 


| these offices are returned to the states. An 


workers are available. Its research into pe 
sonnel methods had a pragmatic tryout 1 
many expanding employers in the openin 
months of the war, but then was abai| 
doned for the duration. Counseling wé 
little needed when employers were conter| 
to hire anybody—irrespective of experienc 
or skill. But now there is urgent need fe 
professional counseling service — first, fc 
veterans, and later for all who seek job| 

The employment offices entered the we 
handicapped by the prejudice of employe: 
who thought of them solely as sources ¢ 
manual labor and domestic servants; th 
service expanded its labor supply and fille 
urgent demands for many types of skill- 
accountants, artists, physicists, teachers. Th] 
employment offices took advantage of th 
scarcity of manpower to place the phys} 
cally handicapped and also used the oppo 
tunity—at times. and in some sections—tj 
try to place Negro workers on the basis ¢ 
their skills, without regard to their colo} 


The Task Ahead 


Against this background of wartime e) 
perience, let-us return to the eventualitied 
with which I began. When the cottoj 
pickers are forced off the land in the “fuj 
employment age,” presumably there will b 
jobs in private enterprise elsewhere. If ne 
—or in the interval until they are initiate 
in some way — there will be governmer 
created jobs on public works. That, how 
ever, is only the beginning of a larger tas 
which is to inform these displaced workey 
from the cotton lands as to other job of 
portunities, to counsel them as to whic 
job fits their skills, to make training course 
available which will teach them to do 
new job, and to encourage them to leay 
their home regions when the only suitabl 
employment is in other regions. This is 
positive, substantial undertaking. It r¢ 
quires an integrated national system of em 
ployment offices which through the effica 
of its information, recruitment and_ place 
ment activities, will keep unemployme 
near the minimum of 3,000,000 whic 
spells “full employment.” : Sa 

As things stand, the U. S. Employme 
Service is but a shell of the organizatio 
required to perform such a multiple task 
It has little or no part in the placement ce 
workers in 25 percent of all jobs—those i 
agriculture, the railroad industry, and i 
government. The placement of veterans i 
dealt with as a separate activity unrelate 


Its local offices now have superimposed o 
them, with no particular function to pe 
form, the frustrated remnants of area oie : 
of the War Manpower Commission. T] 
staff members of local offices are disheari 
ened by the prospect of low salaries whe 


the entire organization is demoralized b 
continuing strife over the question as t 
whether the federal or the state gover 
ments are to own and operate the en 
service. Moreover, if and when the Co 
gress does return the USES to the ; 
governments, there is no indication that j 
will be in any mood to straighten out if 
adequacies or to fix as a standard the ty 

“Te ae ate 1 ae 


#5£ employment service called for in future. 
} And thus we reach the threshold of the 
Hifull employment age.” Shall we cross it? 
oe and Mamie Brown, and their fellow 
Wvorkers, are hoping that government in- 
eends in the future to follow business trends 
nnd do whatever proves necessary to keep 
tmployment at a high and steady figure. 
They agree that government should en- 
ourage and stimulate private enterprise to 
produce goods, services—and jobs. But they 
maintain that government should provide 
obs itself if business cannot do so. And 
they still think of the employment office 
as the place to turn when a worker is out 
b£ work. 

If we are to maintain new peacetime 
cevels of production, and hence of prosper- 
ty, then the U. S. Employment Service is 
the agency that must be made an effective 
mechanism for connecting men and jobs 
the country over. 


HEALTH INSURANCE DRAMA, 
(Continued from page 442) 


history of the state from the point of view 
bof lobby control.” 

Another step taken by the CMA was to 
Mgage another survey firm, and also one 
bof the most expensive public relations men 
in the state at a reputed fee of $60,000. 
[he state was polled. The citizen was 
tasked such loaded questions as: “If you 
kknew this plan would result in fewer jobs, 
would you favor it?” California was flood- 
ped with leaflets and folders. Clip sheets 
were sent to newspapers. A postcard bar- 
Frage to the effect that compulsory health 
insurance smacks of Nazism descended 
upon the members of the legislature. 
Members of the state branch of the 
ysicians Forum—a national body of pro- 
sgressive doctors—declare that a smear cam- 
}paign was carried on by the CMA against 
ptheir members in California and Western 
\Medicine, CMA organ. They. stated ‘that 
ssomé Forum members were threatened 
iwith loss of their hospital connections and 
ne member associated with a group as a 
lior physician was forced out of his job. 


“Call to Arms”. and special editions of its 
wegislative News carried scare headlines in 
type. California and Western Medicine 


conomic factor, although the studies made — 
Professor May in his “Financial As- 
ects of Health Insurance” showed that 
der either bill and under almost every — 
imate of postwar economic conditions| 


n a campaign based frankly on the _ 


Governor Warren pointed out that the 
CMA itself offered a compulsory insurance 
bill in 1935+—so framed that’ the CMA 
would have run all the health services of 
the state—and that the association had re- 
cently asked the Federal Public Housing 
Authority to make health insurance com- 
pulsory for the tenants in the housing 
projects where the CPS was giving. sérvice. 
Therefore, compulsion per se is not ab- 
horrent to the doctors—if they can run 
the system and the people who pay the 
bills have nothing to say. The governor 
also recalled publicly that Dr. T. Henshaw 
Kelly, secretary of CPS, had testified be- 
fore the Pepper committee of the United 
States Senate that-health insurance plans 
need some form of compulsion in order 
to work. 

As a last answer to any future threats 
of compulsory health insurance, the CMA 
raised the dues of its members from $25 
a year to $100 a year in order to roll up 
an annual fund of approximately $800,000, 
and it announced that it was hiring an 
expert to make a nationwide survey of 
health insurance plans and would present 
“a positive, workable program” at the next 
legislative session. - 

The political implications of the medical 
care struggle are significant. ‘The picture 
of a Republican governor winning more 
support from the Democrats in the legis- 
lature than from his own party is con- 
fusing to many people who were amazed 
at the manner in which the Republicans 
walked out on Governor Warren’s pro- 
gram. They consider the Republicans to be 
in an embarrassing position today, having 
repudiated the social welfare planks of the 
GOP national platform, with no other sub- 
stantial Republican bandwagon in the state 
upon which to sit. 


The governor’s health insurance measure 


was at first looked upon as a dual move 
on Earl Warren’s part—to liberalize the 
Republicans, thus letting the GOP regain 
ground lost with Willkie’s death, and to 
serve as a frank and open bid for the 
1948 Presidential nomination. But since he 
has announced his candidacy for renomi- 
nation as governor, many political wise- 


The CMA issued a for-members-only — acres construe that he genuinely wants to | 


be the first governor of California to win 


reelection since Hiram-Johnson. _ 
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Willford I. King, Professor of Economics, New 
York University School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance.) 
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(Continued from page 461) 
ifficulty of reconciling the state AFL to 
ny CIO measure. Some people regret, too, 
aat the CIO put in a bill, feeling that all 
roups should have united behind the gov- 
mor’s proposal. Others remarked that the 
(10, for general political reasons, could 
bot support the Governer’s bill and that 
IO pressure for its own bill and CIO 
panning of strategy moved the cause of 
ealth insurance forward greatly. 

"The AFL’s legislative leader, Senator 
baelley, says significantly: “We must have 
bor unity if we’re ever to win an exten- 
bon of social security in the health field.” 
research Director Pinsky, one of the main 
[1O strategists, announces: “We won our 
pajectives to educate the people of this state 
ha the issues of good medical services—to 
bo missionary work for the national pro- 
am of health insurance envisioned in the 

Vagner-Murray-Dingell bill.” 

Dr. Roland Davison, president of the 
wate Physicians Forum, declares: “We’ve 
earned one all important thing—we must 
iducate the doctors slowly and carefully on 
nése questions because they've been under 
ne sole influence of the AMA propaganda 
por so long.” Dr. Davison’s opposite, Presi- 
rent Gilman of the CMA, speaks up for 
he continuance of this propaganda. “We’ve 
stained a publicity firm and other experts 
»9 carry on for us,” he says, “and we sub- 
eribe to the Public Health League which 
seals with legislative matters. We've never 
een a compulsory health insurance bill we 
kan approve of.” 

Richard Neustadt, regional director of the 
ocial Security Board, states: “The people 
taust have faith in the government as the 
reat cooperative, knowing that it can de- 
selop health insurance administration as 
effectively and objectively.as it has other- 
borms of social insurance.” 

Chester Rowell maintains: “The people 
‘re for health insurance. That means the 
gislators everywhere will come around to 
tin time.” This editor believes the cam- 
ign for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
is been helped immeasurably by an airing 
Pf the issues in California. 
All friends of health insurance—national 


yornia contest. They should know now— 


What forces must be overcome. 
__ The answers to such basic questions" 
as: Why compulsory rather than vol- 
—_untary health insurance? Should the 
medical care be partial or comprehen- | 
sive? Who should administer the law? 
How should the doctors be paid? 
_ That all branches of labor and all 
ral groups must work together be- 
at doctors themselves must be in 
orefront of the fight; must have a 
da arm to help counteract the 
the AMA lobby on na- 


' state—can learn much from the Cali-_ 


psychology. 
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ous body. There is, however, a funda- 
niental difference between this body and 
any other now existing. The commission 


on atomic energy will deal with a prob- — 


lem which is essentially international, far 
beyond anything else within the scope of 
the federal government. It is true that the 
Tariff Commission deals with international 
trade as well as with domestic legislation, 
but there is no thought of international- 
izing the industries producing the goods— 
as will probably be necessary in the ul- 
timate solution of the problem of security 


in the atomic age. For the present, and — 


for some time to come, domestic legislation 
can set its own pattern; but everyone 


-fense with Assistant Secretaries for the ap- 
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energy would, under those circumstances, 
become more like an adjunct of the State 
Department or of the Executive Office of 
the President, instead of merely function- 
ing as an advisory commission to Congress. 
All of this is, of course, mere speculation 
as yet. But atomic energy is a spur to the 


imagination and we may therefore let our 


speculations reach one step further: 

For the adequate control of atomic 
energy, the United States government will 
ultimately need an Executive department 
under a Cabinet officer frankly designated 
as the Secretary for Atomic Energy. 

This proposal is quite different from that — 
of Secretary of War Patterson that there 
should be one Department of National De- 


plication of scientific research to problems 
of defense. His proposal is sound in itself 
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1374 East 8th Street, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


POETRY A PROFITABLE HOBBY, 300 mar- 
kets that PAY for verse, 8 different types, PLUS 
complete instructions, ‘Selling Your Verse,” only 
ae Merle Beynon, Dept. J, 4627 Lewis Ave., 

.E., Washington 20, D. C. 


| 


. BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 


tiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Sprinys, Ohio 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


MORE MEMBERS WANTED to plan together 
our own self-reliant cooperative community, Welk 


civilization, race atom bomb. Write fully st 
_ letter. 8144 Survey. 
COFFEE 


“IT IS RICH, full-bodied, flavorsome and strong 
—a combination I had looked for in vain,” writes 
an Ohio customer, Send $1.00 for trial 2 pounds 
of this superb coffee. pbecily grind. Richard H. 
pect Suite 205, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 7, : 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: An ideal home or resort on Rio 
Grande River. Paved road; 18 miles from Albu- 
querque; surrounded by government land; excep- 
tional romantic setting in corner of desert where 
the trees begin; excellent view; wonderful year 
around climate; ‘extra well built, roomy, modern 
house; 495 acres, ‘or less if desired. A’ bargain. 
Perry Robb, Bernalillo, New Mexico. pita 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
~ York. Wise. _7-4961._ A. professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
_ work, institutional, casework and medi- 
cal social work positions. 


Pt 


on 


INC. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: GENERAL SECRETARY for Family 
Agency in northern Pennsylvania Community. 
Training and experience required. 8239 Survey. 


DIRECTOR: To administer two camps, high school 
and employed girls; to work on enriching group 
and camp experience. Year-round position, im- 
mediate opening. State training, experience, refer- 
ences. Address Executive Director, Y. W. C. A.,; 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


WANTED TRAINED WORKER for Case Work 
position on staff of child-placing agency. Ad- 
dress: Worcester Children’s Friend Society, 
State Street, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


bo 


CATHOLIC Family and Child Care Casework 
Agency needs graduate social worker. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Good -salary, according 
to training and experience. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. Twenty-fifth St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


CASE WORKER for Private Agency, Suburb of 
Chicago. Excellent opportunity. Good salary. 
Educational possibilities. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, Addison, Illinois. 


Distinguished magazine 


MANAGING EDITOR. 
articles. 8236 


specializing in social-economic 
Survey. 


COUNSELOR as Unit Director in Coe 
an 


and train. a) 
Cates Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


COUPLE, assist with children, do housekeeping 
(not cooking) and maintenance work in new non- 
sectarian small psychiatric study home for pre- 
adolescents. Middle West. 8235 Survey. 


GENERAL SECRETARY, with executive experi- 
ence, for well established agency in progressive 
city of 200,000 in Western state. Recent training 
and some supervisory experience with caseworkers 
desirable. ~-Salary $3000 to $4500 depending on 
qualifications. 8233 Survey. 


WANTED: COTTAGE MASTER in Boys School 
in New England. Delinquents 7-16 years... Refer- 
ences. 8232 Survey. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION requires workers for overseas service. Must 
be graduate of professional school with experience 
in family or child care work. Community experi- 
ence desirable. Age 25 to 45. Must be physically 
fit. 8229 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKERS with or without 
experience for day nursery and family work. 
Forty-five minutes from’ New York City. Pre- 
vailing salaries. Psychiatric consultation service 
The Bureau of Family Service, 439 Main Street, 
Orange, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED: Jewish Welfare Agency. 
New York City, staff 26; snecializine in interna- 
tional case work and immigration. Woman pre- 
ferred. Salary in accordance with qualifications. 
8234 Survey. 


CASE WORKER in non-sectarian family agency in 
middle west. - Must have graduate training in 
social work, Interesting community, varied duties 
giving exceptional experience. Good salary: 8246 
Survey. a 


HOSPITAL ADMITTING WORKER for - large 
hosnital in Northern New Jersey. Experience in 
public welfare or other social work desirable. 
8245 Survey. 


Yewish Social Service Buread, 127 NW" Goccod 
i s social—Service ureau, WwW. 
Street, Miami, Fla. : aie 


: | 
WANTED: Program Director, man or woman, with 


social group work training for Neighborhood Cen- 
tet dB Oregon. Salary commensurate with exneri- 
nce, 
Survey. 
CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Tewish Family and Children’s A : aie i 
ision and special 


Survey. 


ee ad 


Good opportunity for right person. 8248) 


ements please mention Survey Grapuic) — 


i 


WORKERS WANTED 


: 
| 
POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA : 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
DISTRICT WORKERS— 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Junea 
Alaska, via airmail, supplying minimum qualific 


tions, 


There are positions open at the present time for tv 
District Workers and two Social Service Workers. 


District Worker: salary range—$250 to. $280 p 
month; appointments at the minimum; minimum 1f 
quirements—college, 4 years; _ graduate "study, | 
year at recognized school of social work which mu 
have included courses in Child Welfare and Pub’ 
Welfare administration and supervised field work } 
child and family welfare; experience—three years 
the past six years of social work, one year of whig 
must have been in Child Welfare, one year 1n Publ 
Assistance and one year in a supervisory capacity. 


Social Service. Worker: salary range—$225 to $2 
per month; appointments at the minimum; minimul 
requirements—college, 4 years; graduate study, § 
year at recognized school of social work which mu 
have included courses in Child Welfare and Pub* 
Welfare administration and supervised field work 
child and family welfare; experience—two years q 
the past five years in social work, one year 
which must have been in Child Welfare and o: 
year in Public Assistance. 


CASE WORKER with graduate training for Chif 
Guidance work in central Illinois town. Psychi 


tric experience preferred. 8249 Survey. 


CASE WORKER for position with child placi 
agency offering boarding care and placements fj 
adoption. Liberal salary. Apply—Children’s B 
rear, 400 West Hill Avenue, Knoxville 42, Ten 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE CASE WORKER, brief professional expe 
ence delinquent boys, seeks post where leng 
newspaper publicity background can help o 
inexperience. 8230 Survey. 


A MAN HAVING A WAY WITH BOYS a: 
parents desires headmastership in private scho 
with full responsibility to build up eminenj 
successful institution. I want a desperate, failij 
or new schoo] to write me for details. No ch 
lenge too great if backing is fair and squa: 
8242 Survey. 


LAWYER, Social Worker, B.S., LL.B., School | 
Social Work. Experienced in child -pgotecti 
* work, seeks position in an administrative level 
a social agency with legal and protective acti 
ties. .8247 Survey. : : 


HAVE YOU AN OFFER for a man who can g 
results with boys? Headmastership? Commun 
rehabilitation? Group or private aid? Challengi 


job, commensurate salary. 8244 Survey. A 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP and/or commun! 
recreation leadership in small town or rural cen) 
needing aggressive modern program. Youth 
pert: Recreation, education, social adjustme 
Also adult education. Write-fully. 8243 Surv 


EXECUTIVE with wide experience in the Rec’ 
ational and Institutional field, desires connecti 
with a children’s organization. Can only consi¢ 
work in New York City or within commuti 
distance. Am also experienced in fund-raisi 
8203 Survey. : 


civ 
ian job Assistant Director of Eastern child-cari 
agency with foster home program and instituti 
now discharged from Army after two years’ serv 
as psychiatric social worker, wants challengi 
executive job, preferably in child welfare fa 
8240 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, 35, member AASW, last 


Be 
Ss 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, male, now emplo 
Orphanage, considering chan 
experience administration an 
agement, social planning. 
will travel. 8237 Survey. 


\ 


CAMP DIRECTOR, young man, college gradu: 
exveriesced: Boys Camp, New England 


8241 Survey. 
he 


SUPERINTENDENT, institution, or 
now (10 years) dist ‘ge 


sf 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of MS. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1946 


The course provides two years of academic credits 
including theory, field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 

The urgent demand for qualified social workers 
offers a wide variety of opportunities for graduates. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 16 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University SMITH COLLEGE, STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


A Profession for the College Woman C f S 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is ontents: tor <P tember, 1945 


offered during the thirty months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING Racial Attitudes of Negro Clients Olga Verin 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, sci i i ili i i 
See ie ea en ee va rom, & college of The Relative Amenability of Dull and Bright Children 
to Child Guidance Treatment Jean M. Cooley 


Treatability of Children of Alcoholic Parents 
Marcia Holden 


Some Differences between Neurotic Delinquents and 


Other Neurotic Children Margery Stern 


POSITIONS OPEN IN HAWAII For further information write to 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE ee eet COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATORS 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 


APPLY: Requesting application from Territorial ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
: , 24, 
Civil Service Commission, Hale Auhau, at East Stroudeburg, Pa, for Gctober 1948 es mae 


Honolulu 2, T. H., and giving brief sum- State of New York i oa 
mary of education, experience, and type of County of New York } * ; 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county afore- 


position desired. * said, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been duly sworn 
sf according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the 


was 5 a ——— SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
These positions include: and elie a Bae stternett of the ownership, eiugement (oon if 2 daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
1, SOCIAL WORKERS and CHILD WEL- | the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
FARE SOCIAL WORKERS. Qualifying Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
y cs 5 printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
PA DETIEHLe and training for Do ce posi- = ‘hore the names and eddies of ae PUnRSHES sailor maaee edits 
} i i -ti i {s an usiness manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., st 
| Hous eiust include SAS seat fu ene paid = Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, 
i perience in a recognized social agency, or one N. Ys Managing aban Nose BED Manager, Walter F. Grueninger, 
r : ; schoo ; 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. : 
ear pfs woes Boks ae ¢ 5 Sees l of soe 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
iz work, Duties include making investigations of bi. aie and also ey thereunder the ne oat —— of on, 
| ‘ ; A ; sales olders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
i assistance and pt needed, making diag: not owned ee corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
ii noses and carrying out programs for social must be given. If ownedby a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
in. : ats its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be 
i= adjustment. given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y., a 
i = non-commercial peepore on. wage the ae ore Sas pi New ae ae 
it : I , ivi- over 2100 members. t has no stocks or_ bonds, residen’ ichar ' 
Zia (2 ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS. Eligi Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; Chairman of the Board, 
Tt bility for entrance to the lowest grade requires Josep i, ene CO Uae New <r Sb NG BESS re 
‘ : . : . ents ohn e avit. as ree ew Yor . = 
four years of full-time paid experience in a Brown Leach, “170 "Bast 64 Street, New York, N. War secretary, Ann Reed 
recognized social casework agency and gradu- Brenner, 112 East 19 ae ae York, N. Y. 5 anes eee 
. ¢ 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
~ : ation from a two-year course in a graduate owning = holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
‘school of social work. Duties include serving other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
ease ease Seem ess 4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, — 
as supervisor of a county unit, supervising ow stockholders, med security holders, if any, contain mot colr are list of stock: 
i i isi olders and security holders, as they appear upon the e company 
~ propery: diseuseing ane siieue On eae ‘ata but_ also, jn“Cases pwhere the stockholder or security holder appears upon the + Pr, 
programs, and developing the county public books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name = 
welf rogram. of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is firs also *-.a0. 
' are prog Fi that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl-- 
. 1 i ; t begi $174.17 : cae and ysiiet as tot . Circumstances and Sontiieos Bone Hise stockings , 
2S i i ork positions be at ‘ ; and security holders who do not appear upon the $0 pany a8 
ra Salaries ioreeOyialew P ae i trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide cr, 
__ per month and range upward to $212.92, plus $45.00 Gates und hie affiant has no reason to believe that any other 5 person, associa; 
aac ; ini ive i , ies. t tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in _ bonds, a 
monthly bonus. Administrative position salaries begin Hanh Gece orion Las ee ee eae tio aaa - 
at $264.58 per month, plus $45.00 monthly bonus, and ; ac goed] ek eee 
‘go as high as $520.00 per month, plus $45.00 monthly oe WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 
onuU Oat RA A Bahay ‘subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 1945. 
OS ye Sa ee a : Se araate ant gene this Pea MARTHA HOHMANN, 
se clipper mail, 15 cents, Rieke eae nt ae Commissioner of Deeds, Cit w Yo 
Wee clipper mail 5 cents, = Toman es, 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS —™ 
for Survey Readers 


PE TE AT IT T_T TTI 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and How They Work 
By Florence Peterson 


Director, Industrial Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


All who would know the facts and speak intelligently about 
organized labor should read this book. It answers countless 
questions arising in the minds of all today regarding the 
what, why and how of organized labor. It will help every 
citizen to better understand the problems which face a 
national Industry-labor Conference. “. . . a veritable mine 
of information and a most useful source of reference.’— 
New York Herald Tribune. 


PRIVATE 
MONOPOLY 


The Enemy at Home 


By David Lasser 


How monopoly at-home and abroad presents a tremendous 
challenge to all lovers of democracy is the theme of this 
provocative book. ‘“ ‘Private Monopoly’ is a penetrating 
analysis of the effect of monopolies and cartels in creating 
the economic conditions which led to the last war. It should 
be read by all who are interested in the future peace of 
the world.,—FORMER JUDGE THURMAN ARNOLD. 


PUBLICITY 


How to Plan, Produce and Place It 


By Herbert M. Baus 


Here a widely known and. successful public relations prac- 
titioner offers copious, systematic and detailed direction on 
how to publicize virtually any persons or thing, including 
the reader himself. “This readable book should be an eye- 
opener for the vast majority of us who have not the slightest 
idea of how constructive publicity is planned and effected.”— 
Western Industry. 3.0 


: FOR US 
‘THE LIVING 


An Approach To Civic Education 


By John J. Mahoney 


__. Professor of Education, Boston University; Director, 
Harvard-Bosion University Extension Courses for Teachers 


“Invaluable as a guide for teachers and for use of classes of 
prospective teachers .. . it is certain to arrest the attention 
of citizens who are interested in the betterment of citizen- 
hip ee improved educational processes.”—PAYSON 
; SMITH, University of Maine. 


OOO 


HUMAN 
LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 


The Challenge of Tomorrow 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


President, Miami Copper Company 


A challenge, a warning and a guide to executive leaders to 
assume the full responsibility which is theirs for improved 
human relations in industry. “Mr. Lewisohn Has written 
with great clarity and characteristic simplicity about matters 
that are of enormous importance to American management 
and labor ... it is as smooth and interest-reading as a best 
seller.,—ALVIN E. DODD, American Management 00 


ciation. 


COMING IN DECEMBER 


Published under the auspices of the 
Institute of Religious Studies 


WORLD ORDER: 


Its Intellectual and Cultural 
Foundations 


Edited by F. Ernest Johnson _, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


These lectures by authorities in the various fields show how 


the assurance of enduring peace can be aided by new ap- 
proaches to culture, philosophy, religion, jurisprudence, ad- 
ministration, education and relief. Among the contributors 
are Margaret Mead, Irwin Edman, Father LaFarge, Mon- 


signor Ryan, Chester I. Barnard, etc. $2.00 


CIVILIZATION 
AND GROUP 


RELATIONSHIPS 
Edited by R. M. Maclver 


‘Protessor of Sociology, Columbia University 


This book analyzes types of group relationships in modern 
society—cultural, educational, economic, industrial and re- 
ligious—and the problems connected with them. Among the 
contributors are-Eduard C, Lindeman, I. L. Kandel, Robert 
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| At your bookstore or from ; 
| HARPER & BROTHERS | 
49 East 33rd Street ON, YN6, NOY: a 
ie oe oe . eo: 


\ 


A. Lynd, Mark Starr, Bishop Tucker, Father LaFarse, 
etc. : agains $2.00 mi 


